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The Relation of Man to Nature in the 


Southwest: A Conference* 


D* Rosert A. Mituixan, Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of the Huntington Library, opened the conference at 10:00 
a.M. He welcomed the members of the conference and especially 
the group assembled under the guidance of a committee headed b 
Dr. Robert G. Cleland to work on the regional study of the South- 
west under a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. Fellows 
already appointed under this program were: E. E. Dale, Research 
Professor of History, University of Oklahoma, to work on the 
Federal Government’s Indian policy of the Southwest; J. Gregg 
Layne, President of the Historical Society of Southern California, 
to collect material on the Southwest and to study the development 
of Imperial Valley; Glenn S. Dumke, Assistant Professor of His- 
tory, Occidental College, to study city growth throughout the 
Southwest; Charles A. Barker, Associate Professor of History at 
Stanford University, to work on the life of Henry George; Mrs. 
Juanita Brooks, St. George, Utah, to collect material on the Mor- 
mons and the Utah area; LeRoy R. Hafen, Historian and Curator 
of History, Colorado State Museum, to study the Salt Lake-San 
*Held at the Huntington Library August 22, 1944. The program included an 
address by Dr. Carl Sauer, followed by discussion from the floor, and, in the 


afternoon, a discussion of services rendered by the Library to its readers and 
suggestions for more effective assistance. Approximately sixty persons attended. 
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Bernardino Trail; and Oscar Lewis, the Book Club of California, 
to make a study of the Big Four of the Comstock Lode. 

A list of tentative appointments and of projects undertaken by 
members of the permanent research staff was read by Dr. Cleland. 


Dr. Millikan: We hope these studies will prove not only interesting 
to those who participate but useful in the broad development of 
the outline of civilization in the Southwest. 

The main subject to be presented this morning is an illustration 
of the fact that we cannot have humanistic studies without mixing 
in the sciences. In fact our civilization differs from the ancient 
civilizations primarily in the development of the sciences, so that 
it is not too much to say that the key to the understanding of mod- 
ern history is found in the sciences. These were well-nigh non- 
existent in ancient Greece and Rome. 

This morning we have with us Professor Carl Sauer, who has been 
since 1923 at the University of California at Berkeley as Professor 
of Geography and who, like myself, had the privilege of working 
at the University of Chicago with both Chamberlin and Barrows. 
I now take pleasure in presenting Dr. Sauer as the main speaker 
of the morning. 


Mr. Sauer: Dr. Millikan, and members of this conference: Some- 
what to my dismay I found that Dr. Cleland had put down in a 
very conspicuous manner that I was to give an address. I shall 
simply attempt to tell you what is close to my heart and mind, 
and try to feel my way into the interests of all of us in a field of 
study in which we are trying to do something. 

The social sciences in particular have been very much agitated 
in recent years by regionalism and the desire to do regional jobs. 
Howard Odum and his associates in the South have started this 
fire and kept it going. We have seen in the programs the Army 
has imposed on us an attempt to make some meaning out of regions. 
All this raises a problem of the meaning of “region” to which there 
is no one answer. I speak as a geographer. So many geographers 
think they can study a “region” and tell you what it is about. At 
once we run into the difficulty that there are many categories of 
regions. We cannot cut the knot by saying “physical regions”; 
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regions considered in terms of climate are different from regions 
of vegetation. We do not know the common denominator of the 
thing we call a physical region. A region based on a biotic asso- 
ciation—e.g., man—may be quite a different sort of thing. Can you 
speak of a culture area, or is that a fiction? Much time has been 
lost in boundary discussion as to types of region and as to where 
one region ends and another begins. The only general answer is 
that the region is defined by the thing that is “enregioned,” and, 
on the whole, the people who are most interested in regions are 
interested in biotic associations, whether it be the study of plants, 
or lower animals, or man. 

We will assume that we here are interested in the area which 
used to be said to lie “beyond the Pecos”—looking at the West 
from the East. I shall spend no time in characterizing that area. I 
shall ask a few questions as to what conditions are present there 
that represent fields of inquiry with some coherence. 

I think by and large biotic regions have a rough way of being 
climatic regions. Climate ties more things together and sets up more 
contrasts with other parts of the world than anything else. A very 
simple expression can be used to define this Southwest area: all life 
forms in this part of the world survive and develop because of the 
fact that they find effective means of economizing in water—the 
“limited good,” whether for the plant world or advanced society, 
throughout the Southwest. Water is the first, the general physical 
link. 

The second point is that the distribution of water is extremely 
localized. And again I do not care whether we talk of a family of 
plants or a civilized society. It is the oasis versus the waste which is 
the significant antithesis throughout the country between the Pecos 
and the Pacific. That means we have an extremely powerfully 
operating isolating factor in the presence or abundance of water 
as against its absence. 

I am going to speak of a science perhaps not represented here 
this morning, the science of genetics. Genetics has done some work 
which I suspect is most significant for the social scientists and 
humanists to take on in the future. I am not referring now to the 
work that is most commonly associated with the findings of genet- 
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ics but to population genetics. The figure outstanding in this field 
is Sewall Wright of Chicago. He has been thinking of evolution in 
terms that begin with the “lower” biota and has been carrying this 
tentatively into social evolution. A participant and associate is 
Dobzhansky, who worked here at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology for a while. His volume on Genetics and the Origin of 
Species is a “must” for any person concerned with hierarchies of 
organisms and possibly of society. The importance of isolation 
in evolution was turned up by Darwin; evolution gets frozen with 
excessive isolation. The remote oceanic islands are the places where 
quick evolution takes place, then plasticity goes out of the picture 
and they remain as they were. Evolution also gets stopped in the 
large populations or areas that are continually freely-communi- 
cating. That has been shown in the Drosophila studies. After a 
time, with extreme isolation, there is no deviation. Too much iso- 
lation stops change, too free communication does also, Take the 
bisons. They came to the United States early in the Ice Age. 
Shortly, there were many races or species of them, each perhaps 
dominant in a particular section. Something happened to wipe 
them out, until finally only one kind survived. This surviving 
kind increased in numbers to perhaps fifty millions, clustered into 
huge herds. There was pretty well lost the probability of change 
in these great herds; the aberrant form was eliminated, or would 
have been suppressed if it sprang up. 

The Southwest is interesting in terms of having available the 
balanced mechanisms for evolution. It contains “‘islands,” in con- 
siderable measure, but not completely isolated islands. This bal- 
ance, which seems to be enormously important, is of groups that 
are small, mostly self-contained, but with the means of intercom- 
munication. Such a group gets genes, or ideas, from the outside. 
It can get these things in from time to time, but the group is not 
subject to a continual, unlimited penetration of things which it can 
neither absorb nor get rid of, nor turn into something new. The 
spots of dominant isolation and partial communication are, I guess, 
the significant and ever-recurring loci of history. There are certain 
distinct loci in the world that seem to come into operation over 
and over again. The eastern end of the Mediterranean is famous 
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for the same sort of thing. When you consider our basic elements 
of civilization, many of them trace back to that part of the world, 
and it may be the outstanding illustration of the sort of thing I am 
trying to present. 

I now go to the next conclusion, where I may be in difficulty. 
If you are going to study man, you should study man in terms of 
his entire period of existence in the area in which you are inter- 
ested. My guess is that you can begin the study of man in the 
Southwest twenty-five thousand years ago or whenever he first 
came; or you can begin fifty years ago, when American civiliza- 
tion began rolling. 

We have a curious tendency to focus on contemporaneity. I 
have heard it said in all seriousness that the social scientist does not 
need to concern himself with things that began more than fifty 
years ago or are likely to happen more than fifty years in the 
future. There is an enormous arrogance as to our ability to know 
things in terms of contemporaneity. I think it is as ridiculous for 
a person to be a student of man in terms of what he may expe- 
rience in his own lifetime, and not beyond, as it would be for a 
student of botany or zoology to talk about the contemporaneity 
of his science. 

Not many things can be studied by us experimentally. I believe 
we have been going off in the wrong direction by assuming that the 
social sciences are quasi-experimental, that there are sequences that 
recur under given conditions. There are partial sequences, but I 
have always found it necessary to think of man as being in the field 
of natural history. There is an impoverishment of any study of 
man that says, “Beyond this small bit of time are other conditions 
and other people—we are not interested.” 

If this Southwest area is, as I have suggested, one of the great 
loci of history, it would be very interesting to know what recur- 
rent things have happened to people in this part of the world, 
perhaps a suggestion of things that may be going to happen to us. 
This is purely an emotional reaction, but I cannot see where we 
have any right to say that we of today are important as those of 
the past were not important. 

I am pleading for the natural-history view in terms of the South- 
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west. Do not throw the archaeologists out of your door. To most 
people around the world the Southwest means its archaeological 
picture. The Southwest as a culture area means little to scholars 
elsewhere except in terms of archaeology. Southwestern archae- 
ology is an important chapter of human experience, involving 
problems of use of environment which are still with us. 

Is it of interest that possibly the oldest Americans known were 
inhabitants of the Southwest? There is no spot in America where 
antiquity is known to go back as far as in a certain valley in Ari- 
zona at Sulphur Springs, where the first Cochise culture turned up. 
Here we are dealing possibly with the oldest traces of human 
culture in the New World. I think it is barely possible that there 
may be some survivors of such primordial, primitive cultures that 
have lasted into modern times, say perhaps the Yuki of north- 
west California. 

The ancient road by which man moved through the New 
World—regarding the New World as a peninsula hitched on to 
the northeast end of Asia and ending in Tierra del Fuego, through 
which group after group moved—turned southwestward from 
Colorado through the Southwest. When the earliest groups came 
climates had not yet settled down to their modern character. 
Before the Southwest became a desert, but when the desert lay 
farther south, the road of human passage was a narrow strip, a 
funnel through which all men and their arts had to pass to get 
down to Central and South America. The route probably also had 
a branch west across what are now desert lands to California on 
the Pacific Coast. I should not exclude curiosity about these 
primordial folk, or any of their successors, who tried their skills 
upon this area or learned them here. I should like to see the study 
of civilization in the Southwest begin with its inhabitants at the 
dawn of human learning. 

Or one may begin about the time of the birth of Christ, when 
agricultural economy began to appear in the Southwest. Some 
very significant things carry through from this age. At this time 
we get very major introductions of culture out of the south. 
Before, the stream of man and his skills has been drifting from 
north to south. Now a movement gets under way from the south 
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into the Southwest, which effects very many changes there, and 
in part does not get beyond the Southwest. Work has been done 
by Edgar Andegson, George Carter, and others on maize, show- 
ing a series of introductions out of the south into this area, from 
South America, Guatemala, and Mexico, with alterations to quite 
different kinds of maize that happened in the Southwest. And 
presumably the spread of maize went from the Rio Grande to 
the East, where it becomes the modern field corn. The ancestral 
route of corn can now be traced with a good deal of assurance 
through the Southwest back into southern Mexico. So also with 
beans, squash, and cotton, though routes, times and perhaps agents 
are different. With regard to cotton, the Indians of the Southwest 
and north Mexico made an annual plant out of a perennial, woody 
bush. This is an achievement of no mean importance, to alter a 
shrub of the tropics to the form which gave us Hopi cotton. Many 
other items were similarly introduced and altered. 

Another thing that I think is significant is the mystery of irri- 
gation in the lowlands of Arizona. Is it not strange that we have 
showing up here, rather quickly and on a very large scale, an 
irrigation engineering that is competent? One must go south to 
Colombia and Peru to find anything like such formal irrigation, 
for there was none between. How did it come about that, at the 
geographic extremes of high culture in the New World, without 
intervening links, we have this formal skill expressing itself—so 
far as the record goes—not by halting beginnings but by con- 
fident laying out and digging of ditches, even of reservoirs, and 
that the ancient conquerors carried this to the point of having 
hundreds of thousands of acres under irrigation in the American 
Southwest? I think we should not be skeptical about letting the 
Indian into the history of culture of the Southwest. 

The Indian and the Spanish story is one, curiously, in the negli- 
gible significance of mining in the local economy, in sharp con- 
trast to conditions farther south. We have the antithesis of the 
Jesuit in the west and the Franciscan in the east, both operating 
with problems of economy of water but operating in different 
directions. In spite of good research on the missions, there is still 
much to be done on them as effective centers of civilization. In 
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the Franciscan areas maize continued to be the basic item of crop 
production. As in Franciscan Mexico, these areas emphasized 
sheep; as in Mexico they introduced the ass as the principal beast 
of burden. The Jesuits formed a different organization. Through 
the west, through Sonora, into Arizona, one could draw a map 
with considerable precision showing the limits of the wheat tor- 
tilla as against the maize tortilla, and the wheat tortillas would 
show the limits of the Jesuits’ occupation. They did interesting 
things in wheat growing as an irrigated crop. They went in for 
fruit growing, they emphasized cattle rather than sheep, and they 
used horses rather than the mule. This antithesis runs beyond the 
period when the missions no longer represent the organization of 
man in relation to his natural opportunities and limitations, into 
the re-colonization when the secular government takes over. 

What kind of people formed the New Mexicans and the mes- 
tizos of Arizona? This has a great deal of importance. The Chi- 
mayo community, with its extraordinary weaving skill, or any 
other New Mexico or Arizona non-Pueblo communities—where 
did they come from? We observe new factors, such as the use of 
chili in cooking, and a new form of irrigation brought into the 
Southwest—because the Pueblo people had only the crudest form 
of irrigation and the great irrigation works of ancient southern 
Arizona were not maintained by the historic Pima. 

Look at the American period, that incredible time that begins 
less than a hundred years ago. We have here for the first time in 
the enormous span of human history the introduction of a culture 
to which the water economy becomes secondary. Mineral exploita- 
tion now comes dominantly into the picture. This introduces an- 
other general theme. Until this time man had lived in the South- 
west (whatever time he had been there) in balance with nature, 
in what the biologists call a symbiotic relationship. Our modern 
civilization has been built on the destruction of symbiosis, and I 
want to question, with due apologies to the chemists and physicists, 
whether it can continue indefinitely. The magnificent “develop- 
ment” that has given us the modern Southwest of course got rid 
of most of the gold, pretty well got rid of the silver, is scraping 
the bottom of the bin on copper, has extremely limited expectation 
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of life as to the last of the minerals, petroleum; and from Silver 
City to Los Angeles the entire picture of the wealth and volume 
that we have accumulated is unthinkable except in terms of this 
harvest of all geologic time in two ordinary lifetimes. 

And, going further, we have introduced for the first time sig- 
nificantly the destruction of surface by overgrazing. If you will 
turn to the accounts of Father Escalante and the Pacific Railroad 
Surveys and to photographs of the surveys of Powell, you will 
see how different uplands and valleys were before the American 
period. The San Simeon Wash and the San Pedro are now gulches 
cut into the floors of flat-bottomed valleys. They got started in 
the 1890’s when grazing was heavy and a series of dry years 
occurred. The entire drainage quality of the Gila River has changed 
since Emory’s trip down that river. The Navajo learned the game 
of raising too many sheep from the white man. 

You are familiar with the results of overwatering and its alkali 
problems. We have scientists who can tell you the decade when 
lands in the Southwest will go out of use because they have passed 
the danger point of alkaline accumulation. The use of the water 
in the upper part of the Rio Grande reduced the amount of the 
discharge below, but set up silting, overpumping, and other dis- 
turbances which raised hob with communities in New Mexico. 
In California the Santa Clara Valley has at last undertaken a 
conservancy program after a melancholy history of pumping out 
its underground water. 

At the University of California the geographers have the base- 
ment—all my life I have lived in basements—and above us are 
two floors filled with entomologists. They are having more trouble 
all the time; the farmers are also calling for more fertilizer experts 
all the time. Monoculture (which nature abhors), needing more 
and more artificial measures to keep retribution from overtaking it, 
is the story of California and Arizona agriculture. Our mono- 
culture systems are making more and more problems. Fertilizer 
demands are increasing all over California and yields are still tend- 
ing to go down in most parts of California. 

Another thing we have done is overcapitalize and overassess 
lands in terms of commercial products. I am told that dreadful 
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things are happening to Spanish communities in New Mexico. 
Benefits of reclamation works are assessed against them and these 
communities are being caught by what is pressing on the Cali- 
fornia farmers—more and more intensive commercial production, 
calling for greater financing and operating skills. The New Mexi- 
cans are perfectly good farmers in terms of their own corn and 
chili patches, but they do not know how to work this accelerating 
squirrel cage of more intensive production to meet mounting 
charges against the land. These are illustrations of violations of 
symbiosis. Yet, on the other hand, the Mormons, coming from 
New York and New England, by some strange wisdom founded 
their communities in an almost perfect symbiotic relationship. 

This is the manner in which I look at the Southwest scene. The 
point I hope I have made is that a student of regional culture 
should say nihil humanum mibi alienum and that we shall not 
throw out as alien anything that will throw light on man’s for- 
tunes in the Southwest. The archaeologists are pretty nice people, 
anxious to learn and anxious to associate. They are not simply 
technicians of limited skill. Their desire is to see relations between 
culture and area, and they have a lot to offer. 

On the side of social dynamics you are dealing with ecologic 
factors which operate in terms of natural selection—not in the old 
Lamarckian sense, but by making certain things possible in a given 
situation and denying the possibility of life to them in another. 
Most of all I think the Southwest is interesting as a workshop 
for considering what happens in this isolating and recombining 
mechanism of population, not in the physical sense but in the cul- 
tural sense. 

I think something that may be vital to progress is noncon- 
formity. The institution cast to type is dead. The melting pot that 
has worked can be thrown away. Only where you have the per- 
mission for something or somebody divergent to arise and survive 
do you have the chance for something else than a hundred and 
thirty million people who are under increasing pressure to hear 
the same thing, see the same thing, think the same thing. I do not 
think the great mass, freely intercommunicating in every intel- 
lectual and social process, has sufficient possibilities of cultural 
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evolution in it. If biologic evolution teaches us anything it is that 
change takes place by escape from the pressure of the great, dom- 
inant population, by the forming of partly detached colonies that 
permit variants to survive and establish themselves. The South- 
west has been and is today characteristically an island cluster, an 
area of escape. I think perhaps everything from the artist colony 
at Taos to the many strange religious sects here in southern Cali- 
fornia represent perfectly valid attempts on the part of groups of 
men not to become cast into one indefinitely repeating pattern. 


DISCUSSION 
Edwin F. Gay (Huntington Library) presiding. 


Robert G. Cleland (Huntington Library): What is the road of 
early migration of which you spoke? 


Mr. Sauer: The reason I was brash enough to say that the archae- 
ologists’ estimate of the age of these things won’t work is because 
their implications as to climate won’t work. There is a series of 
sites—Cochise in Arizona, the Mojave Basin, the Pinto Basin in 
California—which represent markedly pluvial conditions. People 
have not been sufficiently aware of the fact that we cannot mon- 
key with atmospheric mechanisms at will. Glaciation was accom- 
panied by a belt of rainfall extending to the south of the glacial 
areas, but it will not work to admit that glaciation dies away by 
wastage (diminished precipitation) as in Wisconsin and New 
England and in the Rockies, and then to assume capriciously a 
subsequent period of raininess in the Southwest. Pluvial equals 
glacial, and the pluvial sites which the Campbells have found are 
just as much glacial sites as those at the foot of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. We had the situation late in the Ice Age when a trail coming 
down, apparently, along the base of the Rockies through the Great 
Plains began branching in New Mexico and swung across Arizona 
and southern California. The main route passed down through 
Chihuahua at the foot of the Sierra Occidental, leaving no marked 
trail until you get south into central Mexico. The trail must have 
gotten to California. The Oak Grove people in Santa Barabara may 
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represent such a tie. The general great migration came from the 
north through the Great Plains, then took a westward bend and 
went on down to Mexico. 


Mr. Caughey (University of California, Los Angeles): What is the 
chance of developing a symbiotic relationship in this region? 


Mr. Sauer: It is worth working with. The social scientist hates to 
hear the word overpopulation, and yet I think he had better think 
very seriously about the relationship of population to resources in 
more and more parts of the world. 


Mr. Caughey: This is a subordinate question: For two generations 
we have been exploiting our mineral resources. Is it comparably 
probable that we shall exhaust our agricultural resources? Are we 
also shipping out of the area too many oranges and lettuces? 


Mr. Sauer: Not if you can manage to diversify, as with animal 
husbandry. Also, these lands are premium lands, especially in 
southern Arizona and California, and they can buy fertilizer even 
when most of the world comes to the point when it cannot pur- 
chase fertilizer—unless you are envisaging a world of free com- 
petition. I doubt whether our horticulture has much more than its 
superior organization and the benefits of political boundaries to 
keep it going in its present condition. The citrus fruits are far 
from home in a climate like California’s. They do not really belong 
in a land of such temperature conditions or such moisture situa- 
tions. They are happier in the real subtropics. I have often picked 
limes growing in the woods in the tropics. The lime is a citrus 
fruit which has naturalized itself completely there. When it comes 
to such juice fruits as bitter oranges and limes, they run wild 
readily and do very well under tropical conditions. I think of the 
thirteen million people in the West Indies and how hard it is for 
them to feed themselves, and then I think of the possibility of 
tropical and subtropical fruits that might be shipped here from 
there at low cost because of greater natural advantage and cheaper 
labor, to our markets, now restricted to supply from southern 
California, southern Texas, and Florida. 

There is trouble boiling up in Latin America. The Argentine 
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has nearly half of the cultivable land in Latin America and the 
richest part of it. In the rest of Latin America the actual situation 
is that not half an acre per individual is cultivated and much of 
that is hillside that can only be farmed for two or three years. 
One of the cruelest errors that we can make is to think of Latin 
America as a young country, ready for development. It has real- 
ized its resources much more than we have, and it seems to me 
that if so many people are going to live there they must go in for 
the exportation of tropical and subtropical products, including 
fruits and vegetables. But that would strike at the structure of our 
agriculture and that of south Texas and Florida. 


Charles Barker (Stanford University): Would you make sug- 
gestions for academic or research handles by which we can take 
hold of what you have been talking about—urbanism and science 
in the Southwest? 


Mr. Sauer: 1 do not know what urbanism means. I have kept away 
from cities in my thinking. The growth of cities reflects something 
that is happening in and to the country round about. It is a 
phenomenon, and as such worth studying, but I cannot get into it. 
I am inclined to say that any good descriptive job which is record- 
ing a process, whether that process means the shift of population 
within a city, changes in family size or occupational distribution, 
is going to be workable and will be used over and over again by 
students. I have a feeling that the good, descriptive things are the 
things that last. The nice theoretical things are going to be of 
value for a very brief time. The marvel of his time was Humboldt’s 
Cosmos, which nobody would read today. But his labeled descrip- 
tions of New Spain will be used by students on Latin America as 
long as there are students of Latin America. My general attitude 
is that when I see someone doing with enthusiasm a descriptive job 
in which he sees some relationships, I bless him. We have been 
rather prone in the social sciences to go in for jobs that require 
large statistical bureaus, which, once set up, have to be kept going 
forever. Yet we are lackingin competent descriptive but non- 
statistical jobs all along the line. Where is a good descriptive 
geographical analysis of anything in the Southwest? It is nice to 
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have a general philosophical frame in which to fit your thinking, 
but that work only is going to endure in which the descriptions 
are made so sharply that someone a hundred years from now will 
be able to use the material under whatever then is the view of the 
problem. At that we are pretty bad. The historians are bad be- 
cause they don’t like to pay any attention to labels at all. We have 
to get a kind of taxonomic job and the historian resists taxonomy 
The best historian is the least academic, the chronicler, one who 
writes a journal. I mentioned Lieutenant Emory’s account—a mil- 
itary expedition in which he was supposed to keep a record of 
where they went. Anyone can get something out of Emory. Our 
problem in the social sciences has a real difficulty: we haven't 
found out how to label our observations so that they can be used 
with confidence, unless they are labeled very naively or unless we 
go to the extreme of numbers summed up statistically. And even in 
our statistics we often apply labels to things that are not identical. 


Mr. Cleland: There are some people here from New Mexico. 


George P. Hammond (University of New Mexico): Some of the 
illustrations used by Dr. Sauer in his remarks struck me very force- 
fully. While he was speaking, I tried to find examples in New 
Mexico which fitted his theme; and in this connection I thought 
of a significant little volume by Harper, Cordova, and Oberg, 
Man and Resources in the Middle Rio Grande Valley, which was 
published by the University of New Mexico Press in 1943. It is 
extraordinary that the Spaniards who came to New Mexico and 
settled in the Rio Grande Valley lived there with little change and 
with but little contact with the outside world for several hundred 
years, Their small communities were scattered throughout the 
northern portion of this area, and the people subsisted on the prod- 
ucts of their farms and grazing lands. There was but minor change 
in this rural existence until the coming of the Anglo-Americans 
in the middle of the last century. The Spanish settlers were pre- 
sumably happy; they were definitely isolated, out of touch with 
the rest of the world; their economy was mostly self-sufficient, 
with virtually no trade or cash transactions. With the coming of 
the Anglos, who developed the cattle and sheep business for com- 
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mercial purposes, who built roads and scattered out over the entire 
region and who introduced modern ideas of cash taxation, a change 
came, one to which the Spanish-American could not adjust himself 
immediately. In the resulting conflict for existence, he lost more 
and more of his lands, which became the property of the new 
cattle barons. These men, with their vast herds of sheep and cattle, 
overgrazed the land. Erosion was speeded up, and it has been said 
that this part of the Southwest has almost committed suicide. 


Mr. Sauer: Is it true that the Pueblo people have been more resil- 
ient than the Spanish Americans? 


Mr. Hammond: | do not know. Regarding the Indians it is said 
that Isleta, for example, is more receptive to new ideas than Santo 
Domingo, but this is questionable. 


Mr. Sauer: | was thinking of the antithesis between the Navajo and 
the Apache, who are half brothers, in terms of their adaptability 
to change. The Navajo has been smarter in riding the stream. 
Those Spanish New Mexicans changed approximately not at all 
for three hundred years? They were extremely conservative and 
were overwhelmed by the new situation? 


Mr. Hammond: It looks like that. 


Mr. Sauer: There is an excellent problem, something to work out. 
Is it a matter of stock? Is it a matter of being too far away from 
others too long? 


Mr. Gay: Of being ill adjusted? 


LeRoy R. Hafen (Colorado State Museum): Do you think the 
dark races are better fitted for this region and the light races for 
a different climate? 


Mr. Sauer: We may never see the answer to that. Why are Euro- 
peans white and Indians red? Every bloodstream found in the 
Indian is found in the European. Why, with virtually all physical 
elements present in Europe, have they all turned into white folks? 
I doubt whether the New World was settled by Indians, by the 
simple Mongoloid. I think they became Indians here. In other 
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words, the heredity of pigmentation is a very difficult thing to 
get at—why the lack of certain cells should predominate in de- 
scent not only in northern Europe but in southern Europe. Skin 
color as a survival item has been pretty much overemphasized. 
I always feel extremely well where the sun is bright and steady. 
Almost everywhere that I know in Latin America you find white 
communities that do well, provided it is not a matter of typhoid 
or malaria. Western Colombia is taken over by a pure white ele- 
ment, some living in cold, high parts and some in low, hot parts. 


Ian Campbell (California Institute of Technology): May I offer 
some comment from the viewpoint of a geologist? As a geologist, 
I have been more concerned with the rocks upon which these 
historic scenes have been enacted than with the scenes themselves 
(though I am concerned—and interested in—the historic scenes 
too). Dr. Sauer has remarked that he inhabits a basement; I in- 
habit a subbasement, for I have specialized in the oldest rocks of 
all—the Pre-Cambrian. But even from this very dim and distant 
view one can see influences in the present, thus pointing up an 
earlier observation of Dr. Sauer’s, viz., that nothing, no matter 
how far back, should be neglected in the study of the present. 
Thus, in Pre-Cambrian time, structures were developed in the 
subbasement rocks which have determined the trend and position 
of many of the major scarps of the present Colorado plateaus; 
which have outlined the blocks; and have, more or less, determined 
their elevations, their climate, their flora, etc. 

To jump now some billion or more years to more recent geol- 
ogy—the outstanding feature of this region is the Colorado River, 
a stream unique in many ways. The Colorado is, I believe, the 
second longest and the third largest in the United States. Most 
rivers have been avenues of exploration throughout history. The 
Colorado is an exception. For example, the first white man to see 
the river (Cardefias), in 1540, spent three days vainly trying to 
get down to the river, let alone crossing it. Up to about ten years 
ago there was a stretch of seven or eight hundred miles along 
this river without a bridge. No railroad or arteries of traffic parallel 
the Colorado. Today, to be sure, we here in the Los Angeles 
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area are greatly dependent on this hitherto inhospitable stream. 
I would like to hear from my friend Hugh Bell about the exploita- 
tion of this river. 


Hugh Bell (California Institute of Technology): When Dr. Sauer 
mentioned that in the last two generations we had reaped the 
harvest for all geologic time of certain minerals, it occurred to me 
that at present we are harvesting, also for all geologic time, our 
reservoir sites. These are a natural resource which, like gold, can- 
not be replaced. Once gone they are gone. This generation is 
beginning the harvest which the next generation will complete— 
this utilization of our reservoir sites. 

A few moments ago someone asked if it may not be dangerous 
to export our oranges and lettuce. The other day a man asked me 
the question, “How much water does it take to produce an 
orange?” I told him I would have to do a little figuring. He 
answered that it takes a thousand pounds of water to produce a 
single orange. This may be exaggerated, but not very much. 
Perhaps the exportation of oranges is a rather dangerous thing 
from the water point of view. Before Boulder Dam was built it 
was asked how long the reservoir it created would last. Estimates 
ran as high as eight hundred years. Now, ten years after comple- 
tion of the dam, perhaps go to 93 per cent of the original storage 
capacity of the reservoir remains. Right now we are planning to 
build dams upstream to catch the sediment before it reaches Lake 
Mead. There will have to be many dams on the Little and the Big 
Colorado if Lake Mead is to survive for many centuries. The 
very existence of our civilization depends upon water. Dr. Sauer 
has pointed out that anything that has survived in the Southwest 
has done so because it has managed to adapt itself to the water 
supply. We fail to do that. We are trying to adapt the water 
supply to ourselves, not ourselves to the water supply. For the 
nation as a whole it requires about one hundred thousand pounds 
of water a year to keep an individual clean and healthy. Yesterday 
I wondered what it requires in Pasadena, in a semiarid district. 
According to the Pasadena authorities, it takes 365,000 pounds per 
person per year. This is because we have nice lawns and places 
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like this [Huntington Library]. Obviously we are not trying to 
adapt ourselves. 


Mr. Gay: Among the many seminal ideas which our speaker has 
given us is the statement about the Mormon civilization as being 
the only modern symbiotic culture. i wonder whether there is 
anybody from Utah who knows the situation there and can dis- 
cuss it? 


Horace Dunbar (San Marino): What phase of it? 


Mr. Sauer: Whether the Mormons did have a planned economy 
by which they undertook the things that could be done, and did 
not overextend themselves in land cultivation and did not get into 
this destructive pressure? Their warning against going into mining 
operated for a long time. The Mormon irrigation communities 
have been within the means of the community, not overelaborate 
in scope and engineering. The things they grew were adapted to 
the needs of the communities, not for a maximum cash crop. 


Mr. Dunbar: The mining situation in Utah is the subject of my 
special study. The Mormons were from New England, but they 
were eager to get away and start a new civilization, to readjust 
their own conditions. They had been persecuted. Their first ob- 
jective was agriculture: they had to grow what they needed, 
and they had to be economical. That is why Brigham Young 
wanted to keep away from mining as long as possible, in order 
to take up land and develop it. He was afraid of changes and new 
associations in the lives of his people. Early irrigation there took 
less effort because there was plenty of water from the surrounding 
mountains, good sources which other parts of the Southwest have 
not had quite so abundantly. 


Mr. Gay: Can you tell us whether this community remained sym- 
biotic after the introduction of the continental railroad system? 


Mr. Dunbar: That was a revolutionary event. Brigham Young said 
it was a poor church that couldn’t stand one railroad. The railroad 
developed mining by reducing freight rates and it brought in an 
entirely new era, and had a pronounced effect on the Mormons. 
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A symbiotic relationship slowly developed between the Mormons 
and the newcomers. The young Mormon was no different from 
the young gentile. 


Mr. Sauer: 1 think the Mormon still has the feeling of being a 
part of the community. 


Mr. Dunbar: Yes, but there was a desire in many young Mormons 
to leave Utah and go outside the state. 


Mr. Sauer: Too many Mormons for the state? 


Mr. Dunbar: They wanted to get away from the perhaps narrow- 
ing influence of their elders. 


Mr. Cleland: Mrs. Juanita Brooks, who is here, wrote an excellent 
article called “The Water’s In!” which was printed in Harper’s 
Magazine several years ago, on irrigation in her small part of Utah. 
Perhaps she can give us some light on that. 


Mrs. Juanita Brooks (St. George, Utah): So far as I know the 
water situation, it hasn’t changed much. Brigham Young sent out 
just the number of people he thought the land could support. In 
the little town where I was brought up there are about twenty- 
six families, and I think it is not too different from other little 
towns on the Virgin River. Utah towns have some problems. | 
know that our grandparents were sent there and they were sent 
there for a purpose. Our particular group was sent to raise cotton. 
Before railroads came in, cotton goods were expensive and our 
climate produced cotton. We raised also sugar cane for sorghum, 
and peaches. We built our own factory for making cotton goods 
and picked and manufactured it. It was expensive cotton by the 
time it was ready to use. When the railroad came and cotton 
goods could be brought in cheaper than we could make it, we 
imported it and turned our attention toward peaches and other 
fruit. But the relation of man, community life, and water, is about 
the same still. Communities are self-sustaining. They have set up 
dairies and are now producing many things, but the relation of the 
communities to the water supply and to the canals is very much 
the same as in 1860. 
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Mr. Sauer: Under the old system a stake was set up after the 
country was prospected. What happens to the young folks now? 


Mrs. Brooks: The number of families remains the same, but in the 


last twenty years there has been a migration of young people out 
of the state. 


Mr. Sauer: No longer any stakes being set up? 


Mrs. Brooks: No, the principle of sending people to certain places 
stopped with Young. John Taylor sent a few out but he was not 
as good an executive as Brigham Young. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


William B. Munro (California Institute of Technology) presiding: 
I understand that it was the desire to ask Mr. Sauer to proceed 
with one or two items he mentioned this morning, so I re-present 
him for that purpose. 


Mr. Sauer: One question had to do with my remark that the de- 
structive unbalance taking place in the Southwest is a recent 
matter, and the statement was made that in the twelfth century 


something happened to the pueblo cultures that is somewhat 
reminiscent of the erosion that is under way at the present time. 
This is one of the most controversial matters with which the 
Southwest archaeologists concern themselves. It involves, for one 
thing, the dating, which is by means of tree rings, the tree-ring 
calendar that Dr. Douglas has worked out and to which is at- 
tached an hypothesis of a strong, adverse climatic change that is 
supposed to have lasted for some twenty-odd years, as I remember 
the situation. A general simplified statement is that the pueblo 
peoples were widely scattered in small villages, doing very nicely, 
but they suffered a disastrous collapse and that they re-formed 
themselves in these strong, large settlements that marked the last 
pre-white phase of pueblo occupation, because a great drought 
swept across the country and that associated with it is evidence 
of more or less serious soil erosion. While it is venturesome to 
tread on this ground on which so many experts have walked care- 
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fully, I have a skepticism about various parts of the entire picture. 
I am skeptical of the calendar. I think that every botanist and every 
forester I know who has concerned himself with it thinks that it 
involves subjective elements. That of course brings a sharp answer 
from the people who work on the calendar, and there are some 
good people who work on it. 

The next thing is that I am not only skeptical, I am ready to 
deny the climatic inferences which have been drawn from this 
group of narrow rings which have been associated with the period 
of collapse. There is no known basis, I think, for saying that any 
such long, widespread drought existed. Some of the people who 
believe in the tree rings do not interpret these as marking a 
great drought. 

In the next place, I do not think that the widely dispersed Pueblo 
III villages became replaced by the Pueblo IV villages as a result 
of a physical catastrophe which overtook their land. I cannot con- 
ceive how those beautifully watered valleys of the upper Gila, 
where the rainfall conditions are safer than farther north, where 
the soil moisture in the rich alluvial deposits is safer—how these 
should have been abandoned, how that whole country lying west 
of the Mimbres down along the Gila, the safest land in the whole 
Southwest from the standpoint of cultivable land, was completely 
abandoned for places more vulnerable in time of drought—like 
the Hopi villages. (The Hopis are hanging on where white men 
would not even think of trying.) 

The retraction was a general massing into a smaller, central area, 
with selection of defense sites, such as the Hopi mesas. I hold to 
the old view that it was enemies, possibly ancestors of the Navajo 
and Apache, who drove the pueblo folks in from their widely 
scattered, carefree places into centers where they were able to 
defend themselves. 

The twelfth century was the period when the Pueblo peoples 
were most numerous and widely spread. The result would be that 
they exerted pressure on the land. There was excessive cultivation 
of land on the slopes, which tends toward erosion habits. Even the 
trail in a semiarid country would be dangerous and tend to wash 
out. The building up of a tension at that time I should readily 
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admit. There are some rather striking illustrations of surfaces that 
were ripped in those old pueblo sites, later regraded. You can see 
areas cultivated, eroded, refilled, and perhaps now recultivated. 
In spite of the good behavior of the population, erosion will take 
place in the Southwest when tropical air masses breed a hurricane 
of which the tail lashes through into higher latitudes and gives 
intensities of rainfall which engineers cannot provide against. The 
maximum intensity of rainfall in the Southwest is tied in with 
either Gulf or Pacific hurricanes which do not enter as hurricanes 
but do give an extreme concentration of rainfall in a short time, 
and then the ground will rip. That in itself does not mean that a 
gully will get started and continue. The irritation must be main- 
tained or the thing will heal itself. There is no indication that 
these prehistoric soil erosion features carried through into the 
modern pattern of washes, such as run clear across the Navajo 
country. Finding an old reburied wash a quarter of a mile long 
or longer is far from being a demonstration that the surface was 
subjected to erosion and maintained in a condition of vexation. 
My offhand guess would be that the overnumerous Pueblo III 
folks got into trouble with nomads, drew away, and abandoned 
fields. Neglected fields will wash out more readily than tended 
fields, and perhaps one of the great rains came along and ripped 
them out, but Nature promptly got to work and graded the sur- 
face. Now we find these old buried gullies re-exposed in washes 
cut in the last forty or fifty years. A continuous irritation has not 
taken place or become characteristic until the modern era. 


Mr. Hammond: In regard to the Spanish-American period, is it 
true that there was no erosion, no great ripping of the land during 
that time, and if so, why? 


Mr. Sauer: You know more about the Spanish-American period 
than I do. 


Frederick Hodge (Southwest Museum): Might not the introduc- 
tion of sheep have something to do with that? 


Mr. Sauer: If it would mean overgrazing. When I was on the Soil 
Conservation project I thought I saw the Zufi reservation in danger 
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of being thus destroyed. Of course the Zuii are not Spanish Ameri- 
cans but they expressed themselves strongly about putting sheep 
on the land until the cover was gone and said that that had not 
happened until commercial sheep outfits came in. I have seen 
sheep-grazing in the plateaus of Mexico by village communities 
and I haven’t seen much erosion coming on. If the sheep are a 
part of the normal economy of the community, are you likely to 
get such an increase in their size as to upset the rest of the economy? 


Mr. Hodge: The Navajo did not think of that. 


Mr. Sauer: The Navajo was extraordinary. He learns things well, 
sometimes too well. But the Navajo overgrazing is a late feature. 
I have talked to old Navajos who could tell of the time before the 
range was taken by sagebrush. Isn’t it more overcommercialization 
than overgrazing? The Navajo are only weakly habituated to farm- 
ing. The mass of them are pretty nomadic. They build a hogan 
and drive the sheep out and, if the grass goes there, there is an- 
other place on the other side of the hill where they can move. 


Mr. Hodge: They started with thirty thousand sheep, given them 
by the government, on a reservation, and that would not take long 
to denude it. 


Herbert O. Brayer (Colorado State Museum): Now they have a 
hundred and twenty thousand on the land, and the result is 
obviously overgrazing. 


Mr. Sauer: The Navajo became destructive, but it is because of the 
readiness with which he has departed from older ways. He would 
delight some anthropologist in his readiness for acculturation. 


Mr. Caughey: Do you advocate that we go back to subsistence 
farming? 


Mr. Sauer: 1 do not advocate anything, but I think we realize 
that grazing must be kept in balance with the vegetation. It would 
have been a lot cheaper and would still be a lot cheaper if cattle 
and sheep were moved from hazardous places and we raised more 
of them with humid farming in the East. The slopes are long in 
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the West. Damage that starts up at one spot in the West may 
affect an area a long way off. You are not dealing with short slopes 
as in the Piedmont or along the Ohio. 


Mr. Hammond: An example of such damage by erosion in the 
Southwest occurred in New Mexico at San Marcial, which was 
virtually destroyed by flood waters and silt and mud. Here the 
river bed rose fourteen feet between 1895 and 1937, while the 
Rio Grande as a whole, since 1917,’ has risen 3.4 feet. 


Mr. Hodge: | know of one wagon track that in fifteen years 
developed into a gully fifteen feet deep and thirty feet wide. 


Mr. Sauer: You haven’t a photograph of that original wagon track? 


Mr. Hodge: No. If a wagon track had been a novelty then, I 
might have. 


Mr. Bell: 1 know a little bit about the Navajo and I have an un- 
bounded admiration for him. For seven years my home was at 
Leupp, in the Navajo Reservation not far from Winslow, Arizona. 
Back in about 1900, that section was given to the Navajos. The 
white man did not think it was much good. It was overgrazed 


even then. By 1929 it was badly overgrazed and soon after that 
things got tough for the white stockmen because of the depres- 
sion. About that time it was discovered that the Navajo sheep had 
scabies, and they were quarantined. Consequently the Navajos 
could not sell their sheep. The white men’s sheep, apparently, did 
not have it. Very soon Navajo sheep were free from scabies except 
to the white man’s eye. Nevertheless they were kept in quarantine 
as long as the white man had trouble finding a market for his 
sheep. The situation became worse in the early 1930’s and the 
overgrazing also was worse, because the white man had no desire 
to play fair with the Indians. 

Then the Great White Father noticed that the Navajos had 
goats mixed with their sheep and decided the goats must go be- 
cause they have no wool. The Navajo knew that goats and sheep 
do not eat the same things. The goat is a rugged individualist who 
always wants to see what is on the other side, while the sheep only 
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wants to see what is ahead of the sheep ahead of him. The Navajos 
put goats into the herds to keep the sheep moving and spread out. 
The goats were purchased by the government. The problem of 
overgrazing remained about the same, and the Navajo had lost 
his chief source of meat. They don’t eat sheep, they eat goats. 
The government finally decided to buy the surplus sheep to rem- 
edy the situation. The Indians were ordered to drive them to the 
railroad. In one instance this involved a walk of about 175 miles, 
at a time when feed was very scarce. After several difficult days 
on the trail they were ordered to turn around and go home. Then 
they were told to go ahead to the railroad. The feet of the sheep 
were literally worn out. One Navajo said with a sad smile, “My 
sheep his legs were worn off almost to his elbows.” That sort of 
thing has happened and we blame the Navajo for the mistakes we 
have made. About ten years ago, John Collier, the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, called a meeting of the Navajos at Tuba City, 
Arizona, to discuss stock reduction. His Washington experts came 
armed with graphs showing what could be expected if the gov- 
ernment program was adopted. Now many a Navajo cannot look 
at a photograph and be sure which side should be up, but he hasn’t 


seen a lot of photographs. Graphs are absolutely unknown to him. 
Even so, the assembled Indians listened to the learned whites. They 
listened but were not convinced either by the words of wisdom 
or the graphs. I remember that one old Navajo finally stood up 
and remarked, “I believe I know what the trouble is. The white 
man has sheep in his head. The Navajo has sheep in his heart.” 


Mr. Sauer: Mr. Cleland, I think you should get in touch with 
Mr. Bell for the saga of sheep in the Navajo country. It is a very 
interesting story. I know that goat story myself. 


Mr. Brayer: The raising of sheep on the Navajo reservation, as 
described by Mr. Bell, is characteristic of the whole pattern of 
the upper Rio Grande Valley. The problem, in fact, is one of the 
entire watershed area. As late as 1862 thousands of fleeces were 
thrown away. With the exception of a small amount of wool used 
for home industries, sheep were raised primarily for meat. This 
traditional pattern was first altered by the Civil War demand for 
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wool and by the subsequent growth of the ready-to-wear cloth- 
ing industry. It was through this development that our once 
subsistence-farming population finally obtained a basic “money 
crop”—a circumstance which greatly altered the domestic eco- 
nomy. Unfortunately the partido system combined with the high 
cost of transportation, exorbitant brokerage fees, the fluctuations 
in both market demand and returns, and the competition of such 
other wool-producing areas as South America and Australia, have 
made the economy a marginal one. This, in spite of the fact that 
to this moment, a large part of the industry in New Mexico re- 
mains a subsistence operation. In listening to the discussion, Dr. 
Sauer, I was unable to determine in my own mind just where your 
remarks were leading. At one point you spoke of free competi- 
tion—I believe it was in connection with the citrus industry. The 
implication was that under the operation of a free-enterprise sys- 
tem something would seriously affect the citrus growers. Might 
I ask the import of the remark made this morning? 


Mr. Sauer: We were speaking of free competition not in the sense 
of the individual, but in connection with free trade. 


Mr. Brayer: That is the way I understood the reference, and it 
led me to the consideration of its application in this discussion. 
In connection with the meat industry of the Southwest, we can 
import beef from Argentina or Mexico at three or four cents a 
pound less than we can produce it in this region, and the same 
may be true in the wool industry. It is certainly equally true in 
the production of silver and copper. The discrepancy is even 
greater in the sugar-beet industry of Utah and Colorado. Surely 
the conservation of our resources through the application of free 
enterprise will provide no solution to these problems as far as our 
own people in this region are concerned. What, then, is the appli- 
cation of your thesis? We cannot hope to change the traditional 
economy of the entire region. 


Mr. Sauer: This gets into a matter I don’t particularly like to get 
into because I am more interested in speaking for the documen- 
tation of a process that is going on than in undertaking to pre- 
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scribe the cure. If we become aware of the manner and rate of 
depletion of our national capital, it then becomes a question for 
the administrator, the political scientist, or the economist, to say, 
“These things being so, we must proceed with alternatives.” I am 
not a land planner or an expert on government and those are 


governmental questions, the maintenance of the economic life 
of an area. 


Mr. Brayer: Getting back to the Rio Grande watershed which 
one'agency of the Department of Agriculture insists has as many 
people as it can support, and perhaps more, it has been implied 
here that in addition to overpopulation the region is overgrazed 
and overirrigated. Control of these factors can certainly be in- 
stituted, but would you advocate the curtailment of free enter- 
prise in this area? 


Mr. Sauer: 1 hate to think about political solutions. I am not famil- 
iar with that sort of thing and I should not commit myself any 
further than this, that I should subscribe to the abatement of any 
nuisance in the public interest. I think my political philosophy is 
that far advanced, but I do not know how much further. 


Mr. Brayer: The question was suggested by your reference to 
“free enterprise” in southern California. When we show the de- 
velopment of a certain situation, we are immediately faced with 
the interpretation of the situation. You have brought the discus- 
sion thus far and I know few who would not admit that the 
condition described is bad and may even be fraught with un- 
pleasant results, but what is the point of this unless we do more 
than just chronicle the various stages in the process? There must 
be a constructive interpretation here, or else we shall be like the 
doctor who diagnoses an illness but offers no medicine or treat- 
ment to relieve and cure the ailment. 


Mr. Sauer: But that is not my problem. If I can make a simple 
retort: I do not think that medical research and prescription belong 
necessarily to the same people. I do not object if the investigator 
can also prescribe, but he is not obliged to. There is this difference 
in the analogy: medical practice rests soundly on research, but I 
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doubt whether political practice does. 


Mr. Caughey: What sort of economic activities are geographically 
wholesome in the Southwest? 


Mr. Sauer: The answer is perfectly simple. If the ground is no 
barer and no thinner when you leave it than when you take it, 
if the streams flow no more irregularly than when you began to 
use them, you have not violated the land. It is the old idea of 
passing on a heritage, as little diminished as possible, to the next 
generation. As for minerals, you should be sure that the benefits 
have been judiciously distributed in point of time. I do not blame 
the Arizonans for having a Wall-Street complex about copper— 
taking the copper out of the ground and leaving Arizona with a 
problem as to population and public improvements to be main- 
tained afterward. That involves some rather difficult questions of 
management. The Chileans are sensitive about the fact that when 
we get through with Chile there will be not much left but wine 
down there, and what have they got out of it? I do not think any 
land economy is defensible that destroys that body of land or car- 
ries damage to other bodies of land. That is all very elementary. 


Harold W. Bradley (Stanford University): Is the Pacific South- 
west overpopulated now? 


Mr. Sauer: There are too many unknowns for me to answer. The 
question is going to depend on the national level of prosperity and 
the ability to cash in on the unlimited good of the Southwest— 
which is climate and landscape. I think a valley like that of the 
Santa Cruz is grossly overpopulated except in terms of a nation 
able to send people to the sunshine to rest, amuse, and cure them- 
selves. Eliminate the tourists and the sanitaria from the South- 
west—and the dude ranch—and you will have a marked decrease 
in population and wealth. 


Mr. Brayer: A noted economist has recently pointed out that the 
present major industries in the Southwest—mining, livestock, and 
agricultural produce—are actually marginal in character and must 
remain so unless external factors alter the situation. I cannot, 
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however, subscribe to the theory that we have, or are, seriously 
depleting the region of all of its basic mineral resources. A recent 
report of the Bureau of Mines categorically states that there is 
more coal in northern New Mexico today than has been taken out 
of Pennsylvania and its five surrounding states since time began. 
Southern Colorado also has tremendous coal beds which will one 
day be developed. We are told also that Colorado, Utah, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and Nevada have large deposits of iron ore, 
good coking coal, and oil shale upon which future industry may 
be predicated. The Commissioner of Mines for Colorado recently 
reported that there is actually more gold and silver in Colorado’s 
mountains today than we have taken out since the Pike’s Peak 
gold rush. He added that our mineral future is greater than the 
past, provided we can develop adequate markets in the postwar 
period. While this may be slightly exaggerated, or at least over- 
optimistic, it is obvious that the future in this field should not be 
discounted. We are bound to use such resources in the future 
progress of this nation—and in the rebuilding of war-torn Europe 
and Asia. 


Mr. Sauer: | have difficulty in seeing how we can estimate gold 
and silver resources outside of mines already blocked out. 


Mr. Brayer: In the course of our search for new metals during 
this war we have located important deposits of the older ones. 
Our silver resources are certainly still abundant, but there is little 
purpose in developing them further until new uses and markets 
are available. During this war, and with government aid, we have 
developed molybdenum, vanadium, pitchblend, and other rare 
metal deposits in the Southwest. The point is, however, that this 
region is not on the verge of exhaustion. We need conservation, 
true, but essentially our need is for an expanding economy which 
will permit the development of less marginal industries and the 
more judicious use of those resources upon which we have been 
forced to rely because of external factors. 


Mr. Hafen: 1 meant to speak on the Mormon situation mentioned 
this morning. The plans of Brigham Young were, of course, for 
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a big empire, and the State of Deseret included San Diego and 
much of the adjacent west coast. His plan was to pick out the 
habitable spots and occupy them, “calling” groups to go to various 
locations. The inference has been that there was plenty of water. 
I know of towns started in Brigham Young’s day that are deserted 
now because water is gone. We in Colorado are now digging 
tunnels through the Continental Divide to bring water from the 
western to the eastern slope. 


Mr. Sauer: Does this involve an up-slope migration? 


Mr. Hafen: Decidedly, so far as the population is concerned. The 
Provo steel plant is an industrial site, and expansion is possible in 
industry, but on the agricultural basis the saturation point has 
already been reached and the movement is out of Utah. There will 
probably be more Mormons in California than in Utah within a 
few years, as their numbers here are rapidly increasing. 


Mr. Sauer: How about western Colorado? 


Mr. Hafen: Yes, there are some groups in Colorado; in the San 
Luis Valley, western Colorado, and around Denver. 


Mr. Sauer: This southern-California migration is a normal coun- 
try-to-town migration, not an effort to go into agriculture? 


Mr. Hafen: Except that the religious and community life is carried 
with them. Most of the churches are holding their adherents. The 
natural resource basis is very limited in Utah, especially as to 
water. Three hundred communities within thirty years were set- 
tled in Brigham Young’s time. Little springs and wayside streams 
were utilized, but in drought years they had to be given up. There 
is not enough water to supply the rural communities, and that is 
the reason they are going qut. People have to go elsewhere to make 
a living. Complicating the situation was the big family idea, which 
worked in the other direction to increase the population and com- 
plicate the economy. Brigham Young did not seem to realize that 
in the long run his policy would work against itself. 


Mrs. Brooks: One of the tragedies is that the best educated have 
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left. There is a large group in New York, another in Washington, 
another in California. The best of the people are going elsewhere. 
The cream of the crop are picked out by large eastern firms and 
corporations and they get better jobs. 


Mr. Hafen: Much of this is the normal movement of young people 
from country to city. 


Mr. Sauer: But they keep up their rural communities, by and 
large. Are you running into the dreadfully overage communities 
such as we have in eastern rural United States? Is there an obliga- 
tion that one of the boys should stay on the farm and keep it going? 


Mr. Hafen: It is surprising how many of the boys go to agricul- 
tural colleges and then come back to the farm. 


Mrs. Brooks: In our family of ten, two are located in the same 
valley, all the others widely scattered. 


Mr. Hafen: How many college graduates out of the ten? 


Mrs. Brooks: Eight. 


Mr. Sauer: My impression is that the religious group (like the 
Mennonites) is most successful in maintaining the vigor of the 
community. The Mormons are perhaps second. For most of the 
rest there is likely to be lacking this drive to keep the community 
from becoming senescent. 


Mr. Hafen: They have a good deal of community enterprise and 
forms of group participation that serve as a social power in utiliz- 
ing the individual and keeping him happy and successful. 


Mr. Sauer: | knew several Mormon communities in Arizona and 
New Mexico. 


Mr. Brayer: There are many in New Mexico. 


Mr. Dunbar: Did you get an answer to your question about the 
Mormon irrigation systems lacking complications? I think the 
explanation was the proximity of the early farms to the source 
of the stream. Would that have had anything to do with the lack 
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of complication or extensiveness of the irrigation system? 
Mr. Sauer: I still don’t know. 


Mr. Cleland: Has any study been made of the effect of these phys- 
ical conditions on the culture of Utah? 


Mr. Hafen: There is a study on the Salt Lake Valley by Harris, 
trying to explain Salt Lake City on a geographical basis. There are 
rural studies of a more sociological slant. 


Mr. Cleland: We are interested in cultural as well as economic and 
physical development. 


Mr. Brayer: There is a splendid sociological study made by Dr. 
Maurice Davies at the University of Wisconsin. I believe it was 
his doctoral dissertation. 


Mr. Hafen: Lowry Nelson did a sociological study. 


Mr. Brayer: The Mennonites have sent delegations out over the 
United States seeking new sites to support family units. 


Mr. Sauer: And still operating on the plan of the Mormons? 


Mr. Brayer: The young Mennonites have not yielded to the attrac- 
tion of urban areas as have the young Mormons. The Mennonites 
continue essentially in agriculture, whereas a large number of the 
Mormons have acquired a higher education and gone to the cities 
where their economic condition is usually on a much higher plane 
than that of their families in rural Utah. Many of the small farmers 
in Utah do make a good living, but few became affluent. Their 
sons in the Soil Conservation Service, Grazing Service, and other 
governmental agencies find life less rigorous and certainly more 
remunerative. 


Mr. Sauer: They are probably smarter than the Mennonites, but 
the Mennonites have survived because of the notion that they must 
remain on the land where they can live together in their faith. 
This has multiplied the group throughout the world. 


Mr. Brayer: Bethel College, a Mennonite institution in North 
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Newton, Kansas, has made a number of studies on the Mennonite 
migration and development. Dr. Gingerich at that institution could 
give you a number of notes in that regard. It is interesting to 
note that these Russian-German immigrants brought the excellent 
Ukranian wheat seed to this country which revolutionized the 
wheat culture of Kansas and its surrounding states. This seed was 
introduced by the Mennonites about 1873 or 1874, and resulted 
in a phenomenal increase in yield from the middle-western grain 
fields. One might say that a large portion of the wealth that came 
to the Kansas region resulted from this incident. 


Mr. Sauer: We have so dreadfully little on the wheat situation—an 
extremely interesting culture complex. It is the sort of specialized 
history on which we have little work done. 


Mr. Brayer: It is unfortunately true that those of us who write 
in the economic history field have so often neglected the con- 
tribution of such groups as the Mennonites. 


Arthur G. Coons (Occidental College): Ever since you brought 
in the concept of symbiosis this morning, I have been wondering 
what is a normal balance within the industrial order of modern 
times in contrast with the earlier and more ideal times to which 
you refer. I am thinking of the place of trade and the tendency 
effective within the industrial order for larger and larger portions 
of the populations to be engaged in footloose industries as against 
residentiary industries and as against resource-tied industries. As 
time has passed, the tendency has been noted of the growing 
degree in which industry is footloose as against resource-tied. 
Service trades use a large part of the population. Furthermore, 
the industrial order has developed in areas other than those tied 
so intimately to water and other physical resources and yet it has 
maintained itself. Also we may have reservations about the sta- 
bility of the industrial order in certain places, particularly where 
isolated by law or governmental policy. Nevertheless, the in- 
dustrial order continually reveals new types of development. If 
it has shown a strong tendency in areas not so intimately con- 
nected with water, then, though we might not be able to support 
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a population by feeding ourselves within this area alone, there 
might be a type of symbiotic industrial economy which could 
emerge here. I think back also over time, think of the great his- 
toric civilizations and their geographic extent, and wonder how 
broad a region we should encompass. The broader the area en- 
compassed, the more likely will balance of economy be discovered. 
Nearly every great civilization of the western world has been 
expansive. Does this mean that particularly within the industrial 
order balance and stability can be achieved only by developing 
“imperialistic” tendencies? I am wondering if some such resem- 
blance does not tend to characterize the industrial order anywhere 
and if something similar may develop here. We may not have a 
situation, then, which is now symbiotic, but can it become so? 
You see, in last analysis, my question really is, what is the meaning 
of symbiosis in a complex industrial order? 


Mr. Sauer: | think you are quite right that one has to envisage 
the natural possibilities of the development of industry and trade 
with regard to such areas. It is possible that there are sufficient 
major undeveloped resources as the coal and iron in New Mexico. 
I wonder if the expectations are not in terms of low wages for in- 
dustrial development. I take a rather unpleasant view of our modern 
industrial history. I think it has been based on the building up of 
an unwarranted degree of prosperity around the two sides of the 
north Atlantic, the reasons for which the economic historian 
knows. This prosperity has been concentrated there in terms of 
skimming the fat off the rest of the world as to raw materials by 
the financial and even political strength of these northern coun- 
tries, in reaping where they have not sown, and I am afraid it 
has been based on what might be called coolie wages in the rest 
of the world. Depressed wages in the areas of primary produc- 
tion, the carrying off of these primary products, their elaboration 
in north European and eastern United States factories, the resale 
of part of them to the primary areas—such has been the some- 
what vicious circle. It is due to blow up and the only thing that 
will hold it is political pressure. After all, this business of pro- 
ducing and marketing manufactured goods is not as difficult as 
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we have flattered ourselves it is. For example, in western Colom- 
bia they have a pretty fine series of factories started now, making 
textiles, kitchen equipment, etc., that are good and cheap; living 
costs are low, wages are low. Instead of shipping us raw material 
they have hit on the notion that they must sell less raw material 
and more labor. Mexico is doing that now. Mexico can knock the 
spots off the American cotton industry in dress fabrics. They are 
better in design and can be produced more cheaply. We may be 
dealing with an anachronism. We think of the world as a place 
that will buy from us. In the intricate things that involve large 
factories and automatic machines we will surpass but in such things 
as cotton goods, woolen goods, hardware, and other goods on the 
counters of the world, I do not think we are going to have an 
even break. That applies somewhat to the Southwest. If I were 
a New Mexican I should a lot rather start up a little factory and 
make something in Socorro or Belen where I could have nice 
people to work for me and their wage demands would not be 
exorbitant than to wander off to Pittsburgh or Newark and dis- 
appear in that mass of shifting labor there. Within limits there is 
an improvement in symbiotic relationship. The large unit of pro- 
duction is advantageous only in certain cases—perhaps fewer 
than we think. In illustration of small industry, the making of 
neckties and scarves has been taken over nicely in New Mexico; 
there are good things being developed in the way of patterns 
and materials. 


LIBRARY FACILITIES 
Toward the end of the afternoon Mr. Davies presided over a 
discussion on the question how to improve the facilities the Library 
offers to its readers. The very informal question-and-answer pro- 
ceedings can be better summarized in a general way than by a rigid 
adherence to chronology. 

Miss Fry, the Reference Librarian, explained that the only sug- 
gestions she received were for the purchase of books required by 
readers who often rendered a valuable service by pointing out 
gaps, but that the only criticism came from those ignorant of the 
Library’s scope. Mr. Davies replied to an inquiry about the repro- 
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duction of books or manuscripts for use elsewhere by saying that 
the Library had its own staff which filled all orders for photostats 
or films of the Library’s holdings. 

Mr. Powell, the recently appointed Librarian of the University 
of California at Los Angeles, urged that regional resources should 
be made more fluid and less fixed. He showed that a union cata- 
logue of microfilms, reference books, etc., and co-operative projects 
for filming, say, local newspapers would avoid much of the pres- 
ent duplication. He wondered whether the Huntington Library 
Quarterly, which is mainly devoted to scholarship with a mini- 
mum of Library news, could not include a section on important 
acquisitions. Recently both the University and the Huntington 
libraries had bought a set of Acta Sanctorum—a duplication that 
might have been prevented by a better exchange of information. 
When he mentioned that he was considering whether to purchase 
a set of Patrologia or a microprint of it, he was reminded that the 
Huntington Library already had a set. He developed his theme 
of co-operation by suggesting that a fellowship might be offered 
to a librarian who should do nothing except write summary de- 
scriptions of holdings—the article on “California Books and Manu- 
scripts in the Huntington Library” by the late John C. Parish 
(Huntington Library Bulletin, No. 7) provided a model. Also, 
the example set by Archibald MacLeish, who established for the 
Library of Congress an advisory council of librarians from other 
institutions, might be followed, with the change that the council 
of librarians from this neighborhood might be formed, not to 
advise a single institution, but to exchange information about, and 
suggest policies of buying for, all the libraries represented. 

The points Mr. Powell raised—and some others—were answered 
by various individuals. Mr. Bliss, Librarian of the Huntington 
Library, welcomed the notion of a representative council for the 
purposes mentioned above, and thought it should meet quarterly. 
Mr. Hodge, Director of the Southwest Museum, mentioned that 
recent acquisitions were described in a bimonthly magazine, the 
Masterkey. He also recalled that, during the depression, the His- 
torical Records Survey compiled a Guide to Depositories of Manu- 
script Collections in the United States: California, published in 
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1941. Mr. Coy, University of Southern California, pointed out 
that there is available in the offices of the California State His- 
torical Association an index of newspapers published in California 
to 1910, with information on location in California (1918) of files 
of these in public libraries and archives, in newspaper offices and 
in the hands of private individuals. Mr. Brayer said that at Colo- 
rado they were circularizing all the newspaper depositories in the 
United States and assembling data about newspapers that have 
complete or partial indexes. Mr. Davies stated that the Huntington 
Library Quarterly would gladly publish descriptions of the Li- 
brary’s acquisitions—the difficulty was to find a competent person 
with leisure to write them. As to fellowships to librarians or library 
assistants, two had been granted here and the results were any- 
thing but fruitful. As to co-operation, about fifteen years ago 
Mr. Bliss made a survey of the resources of libraries in the vicinity 
and reached a loose agreement as to the fields which each library 
should cultivate. This agreement has been more honored in the 
breach than in the observance. As a matter of fact, co-operation 
is more difficult than it may appear at first sight. It is most feasible 
for rare books or manuscripts, least for reference books. The 
former are wanted occasionally only and then for long enough to 
make a journey to their depository worth while, but the latter 
may be wanted for frequent, brief reference and need to be close 
at hand all the time. This is no occasion to elaborate on the 
obstacles to close collaboration: it will suffice merely to state 
emphatically that pious aspirations will not be enough—they have 
been uttered hereabouts for fifteen years. However, the subject is so 
important and promises such significant results—not least in econ- 
omy—that a council should be set up, as suggested, and its mem- 
bers should be imbued with an iron determination to hammer 
out a workable scheme. 


Mr. Cleland: In conclusion, I wish to take the opportunity of 
expressing the appreciation of the Huntington Library and the 
research group to all who have made the success of this confer- 
ence possible. 
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Jefferson and the Navy: A Defense 


By Jutta H. Macteop 


7 JEFFERSON and his political associates have long been 
represented as entirely hostile to the development of a navy 
by the United States. John Adams and the Federalists, on the other 
hand, have been consistently regarded as fathering the navy. It 
would seem, however, that Adams has received some undue credit, 
while much of the disparagement of Jefferson appears to be the 
result of misunderstanding and misrepresentation. Little distinction 
has been made between Jefferson and the most rabid “anti-navy” 
Republican in Congress in the many sweeping condemnations of 
“Jeffersonian policy” regarding the navy.’ Much of the criticism 
that the Democratic-Republican attitude in this respect was igno- 
rant and shortsighted is justified, but Thomas Jefferson has re- 
ceived less than his due. He was not the impractical pacifist he has 
so often been depicted. 

Of the Commissioners appointed at the close of the Revolution 
to secure treaties with the Barbary States for the protection of 
American merchantmen in the Mediterranean, it was Jefferson 
who advocated the use of force—particularly naval force. Benjamin 
Franklin doubted whether the commerce would be worth the 
price usually demanded for peace.? Adams believed that it would 
be a sacrifice of lucrative trade not to purchase peace; and the 
sooner, the cheaper. He thought that tribute would cost less than 
war and be more effective, but he doubted that the Congress would 


1Historians have leaned very heavily on Henry Adams’ History of the United 
States . . . 1801-1817 (New York, 1891), with its wealth of detail but definite 
Federalist bias, for this period of American history. The navy historians, with 
similar bias and with little consideration for any but purely naval problems, have 
unanimously derided the Democratic-Republican administration of the Navy 
Department. Even Harold and Margaret Sprout, in their careful study, The Rise 
of American Naval Power, 1776-1918 (Princeton, 1939), place Jefferson and all 
the Republicans in the same category for censure. 


2U.S. Department of State, The Revolutionary Diplomatic Correspondence, ed. 
Francis Wharton (Washington, 1889), VI, 742. 
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be able to act either way.* Jefferson believed that the pirates should 
be coerced into peace and that the necessary naval force would, 
in the end, be less costly than tribute and would command respect 
not only in the Mediterranean.* However, the Commissioners were 
unsuccessful and, as Adams feared, the Congress took no action 
whatever. Even a report cautiously favoring the consideration of 
a naval force failed to receive any endorsement.’ 

The failure to secure protection for shipping and to free the 
American merchantmen held in Barbary was additional proof of 
the ineffectiveness of the Articles of Confederation for the gov- 
ernment of the United States. The question of a navy entered into 
the debates on the Constitution and figured in the arguments on 
ratification. Even though the Constitution expressly granted Con- 
gress power to provide and maintain a navy, no steps were im- 
mediately taken to acquire one. The captives still languished in 
Barbary and the only treaty made was with Morocco. 

Jefferson, as Secretary of State, in his report on Mediterranean 
trade (December 28, 1790) again advocated the use of naval force, 
particularly against Algiers. He pointed out the three courses open: 
to ransom the captives, which would only incite further depreda- 
tions; to pay the time-honored tribute, which was costly and could 
not be depended upon; and to “repel force by force,” which he 
hinted would not be too difficult.” A committee of the Senate—to 
which the President’s message of December 30, along with the 
Secretary of State’s report, had been referred—delivered the opin- 
ion on January 6, 1791, that the trade of the United States in the 
Mediterranean could only be protected by a naval force to which 
it would be “proper to resort . . . as soon as the state of the public 


8The Works of John Adams, ed. Charles Francis Adams (Boston, 1850-56), VIII, 
406-7, 410-12 (letters to Jefferson, July 3 & 31, 1786). 


*The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, ed. Andrew A. Lipscomb (Washington, 
1903-04), V, 364-68 (letter to Adams, July 11, 1786), 386 (letter to James Monroe, 
Aug. 11, 1786). 


5Sprout, pp. 18-19. 
S]bid., pp. 19-24. 


"U.S. Congress, American State Papers (Washington, 1832-61), Class I, Foreign 
Relations, 1, 104-5. 
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finances will permit.”* William Maclay in his Journal expressed 
the opposition which was to continue for a long time to come: 
better abandon the trade in the Mediterranean than play into the 
hands of the “war party” aiming also to destroy freedom in Ameri- 
ca.° He and others “vociferated” against the measure and it was 
postponed for further consideration. 

Nothing more was done about a navy until 1794. Although the 
need for force had been recognized and its use recommended, 
Congress attempted to purchase peace with Barbary. On May 22, 
1792, the Senate voted, 14 to 2, for ransom and tribute: forty 
thousand dollars to free the captives, forty thousand at the signing 
of the peace, with annual payments of twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars to maintain it.*° It is unnecessary here to detail all the mishaps 
which ensued, but by the end of the year 1793, the American 
captives still suffered in Algiers and no treaty had been obtained, 
though Portugal had made a peace which allowed the Algerians 
access to the Atlantic, there to make additional captures. 

Clamor for the release of the prisoners increased. The captives 
themselves, now 119 in number, petitioned Congress on Decem- 
ber 29, 1793, for action in their behalf.** On December 16, Jeffer- 
son, just before resigning as Secretary of State, submitted two 
reports to Congress: one on Barbary negotiations and the other 
on the privileges and restrictions on the commerce of the United 
States in foreign countries.’* After considerable debate, part of it 
in secret session, the House, on January 2, 1794, passed a resolu- 
tion that a navy was now needed to protect our commerce, and 
appointed a committee to investigate the force necessary and the 
ways and means of obtaining it. This committee reported on Janu- 
ary 20 that four vessels of 44 guns and two of 20 guns would be 


8[bid., p. 108. 


®The Journal of William Maclay (New York, 1927), pp. 353, 364-65, 371-72, 
378, 395- 


10U.S. Congress, Senate, Journal of Executive Proceedings (Washington, 1828- 
29) I, 122-23. 


11American State Papers, Foreign Relations, 1, 421. 


12] bid., pp. 288-304. 
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adequate and would cost approximately six hundred thousand 
dollars, which could be obtained from increased taxes on imports, 
salt, and merchant shipping.”* 

The measure barely weathered the storm in Congress. The orig- 
inal committee of nine had been predominantly Federalist and 
navy minded; the six new members largely represented the oppo- 
sition. Long and heated debates continued. British restrictions on 
American trade and Britain’s suspected encouragement of Algiers 
were equally resented. The difference of opinion regarding France 
was also clearly evident. Sectional and political differences flared 
even more openly on the question of the six vessels. Attacked as 
inadequate and as more costly than the Mediterranean trade was 
worth, the proposed measure for a naval force was held to be a 
threat to peace as well as to freedom. Its defenders claimed that 
the force was perfectly adequate for the purpose intended, that to 
purchase peace or hire convoys (as had been suggested) would 
only encourage further depredations, and finally that national 
honor demanded a navy despite the cost. The resolution that a 
fleet was necessary carried by only two votes when the question 
was put, February 21. To allay the fears of those who opposed 
a regular navy but were not averse to action against Barbary 
pirates, a clause was introduced by which the President was to 
discontinue the armament if peace with Algiers should be obtained. 
Another clause provided for an increase of the fire power of the 
smaller vessels to 36 guns. Finally the amended measure passed the 
House on March 10, by a vote of 50 to 39, with 16 members not 
voting; on March 19 it passed the Senate (division unnoted), and 
on March 27 was approved and became law. 

That sectional and political opposition to the establishment of 
a navy coincided is undoubtedly true, but the influence of sec- 
tionalism seems the stronger force. The noncommercial South and 


13The debate on commerce and the necessity for a naval force is recorded in 
The Debates and Proceedings in the Congress of the United States (Washington, 
1834-56), 3d Congress, Dec. 2, 1793—Mar. 3, 1795, pp. 144, 148-59, 174-247, 250, 
256-441, 444-48, 459-62, 483-98, 502-22, hereafter cited as Annals with Congress 
and session. See also Sprout, pp. 28-32. The text of the measure providing a naval 
force may be found in The Public Statutes at Large of the United States (Boston, 
1853), I, 350-51. 
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the back country provided the strongest opposition. Federalists 
and Republicans were both divided on the issue. One of the 
strongest supporters of the measure was Samuel Smith of Mary- 
land, soon to become a leader of the Republicans, and Peter 
Muhlenberg of Pennsylvania and Josiah Parker of Virginia, also 
Republicans, voted for the measure. Opposition, moreover, existed 
in the very citadel of Federalism. At a much later date John Adams 
revealed that Washington was indifferent and Hamilton was 
opposed to the creation of a naval force at this time, while Jeffer- 
son, he believed, was really responsible for the measure. In a 
letter to Jefferson, October 15, 1822, asking corroboration of these 
facts, he recalled an interview with the Secretary of the Treasury 
upon the subject, which convinced him that Hamilton was dis- 
pleased with the measure as well as with Adams’ approval of it. 
Jefferson’s reply, November 1, 1822, modestly disclaims more than 
advocacy of a naval force. Since his papers revealed nothing on the 
subject he could rely only on his memory. He thought that 
Washington approved at least of the armament against Algiers; 
Henry Knox certainly favored a navy; but he could not exactly 
recall Hamilton’s opinion. Adams’ recollections were certainly 
borne out, he added, by Hamilton’s “known anxieties for a close 
connection with Great Britain, to which he might apprehend 
danger from collision between their vessels and ours.””* 

Although the six vessels had been authorized and $688,088.82 
appropriated for their construction, peace was confirmed with 
Algiers in the spring of 1796, at a cost of $992,463.25—including 
ransom of the captives and a frigate for the Dey—with annual 
tribute to amount to more than twenty-one thousand dollars.** The 
opponents of the navy soon sought to have the building program 
stopped, according to the provisions of the law, but after a lengthy 
debate in Congress a compromise was reached and three vessels— 
two of 44 guns and one of 36 guns—were ordered to be com- 
pleted; work on the others was to cease. The vote on this measure 


14Writings of Jefferson, XV, 397-99. 
15] bid., pp. 400-406. 
16Statutes at Large, 1, 394; American State Papers, Foreign Relations, I, 555. 
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was 62 to 23, with the South and the back country again providing 
the strongest opposition.*’ 

James Madison voted for completion of the three frigates, 
though he had spoken and voted against the initial measure. He 
has been charged with inconsistency since he had advocated a navy 
in the constitutional struggle and then opposed the measure to build 
it.* In a speech upon retention of the three vessels, Madison de- 
clared he set great store upon marine strength and was not opposed 
to prudent means of obtaining it. He had believed the six frigates 
inadequate for the purpose intended, but since, now, a new object 
was to be considered—the protection of the coast from pirates 
and privateers—he could agree to the completion. of the vessels 
under discussion. He did not favor the completion of all six frigates 
because of the expense, which the public finances could not sup- 
port at this time; nor did he want to grant the President alone 
discretion as to their completion. Perhaps some of Madison’s orig- 
inal objections had been removed by the improvement in specifica- 
tion and design which had greatly increased the tonnage and 
effectiveness of the vessels.’® 

The use of live oak and red cedar in construction and radical 
changes in design, advocated by Joshua Humphreys, had been 
adopted to lengthen the durability of the frigates and to make 
them more than a match (it was hoped) for any enemy they 
might encounter. Congress was appalled, however, to find that 
the original appropriation for the six frigates, together with an 
additional eighty thousand dollars for the construction of gun- 
carrying galleys to guard the coasts, would be insufficient for the 
completion of even three warships.”° 

Faced with this increase in cost, Congress again raised the whole 
question of the necessity and usefulness of a naval force. Albert 
Gallatin reiterated his belief that payment of indebtedness would 


17Annals, 4th Congress, 1st Session, pp. 60-62, 70, 184, 233, 272, 790-1, 794, 802, 
869-91, 893. 


18Sprout, pp. 33-34. 
19American State Papers, Class V1, Naval Affairs, 1 (1834), 6-17. 
20 bid., pp. 25-28. 
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create greater respect for the United States than expenditure on 
a navy. Jefferson’s remarks, from his earlier Notes on Virginia, 
on the advisability of a navy for the protection of commerce and 
the ability to support such a force, were cited and challenged by 
two of his fellow Republicans. Certain members were in favor of 
abandoning the whole project; others advised the completion of 
the vessels since so much money had been sunk in the enterprise, 
but were opposed to fitting them for sea duty. Finally, with char- 
acteristic congressional logic, the House voted on February 18, 
1797, to appropriate one hundred seventy-two thousand dollars 
to finish the three frigates and to repeal those sections of the earlier 
law providing for the commissioning of officers and manning the 
ships. The Senate amended the measure by striking out the second 
section. The House then advised letting further consideration of 
the question await the new Congress. However, after more debate, 
the money to complete construction of the three frigates was 
finally appropriated as the session closed.” 

The administration of John Adams, sworn into office March 4, 
1797, established the Navy Department and created a naval force 
far in excess of anything the opposition had feared. The increasing 
difficulties with France led the President to call a special session 
of Congress soon after his inauguration and to ask for additional 
measures of protection.” The rising tide of indignation against 
France, rather than the Federalist majority or the influence of 
Adams, brought forth the naval measures in the special session 
as well as in the succeeding sessions. The report of the Secretary 
of State, June 21, 1797, showing that the preponderance of seizures 
during the past year had been French, and that many American 
shipmasters had been brutally treated, undoubtedly helped the 
passage, not only of the bills for naval armament, but of the neces- 
sary appropriations.” The news that French privateers operated 

21For debate on the completion of the frigates see Annals, 4th Congress, 2nd 


Session, pp. 1553-54, 1556-57, 1560-62, 1574 (Senate); pp. 1983, 2049-56, 2111-51, 
2200-08, 2329, 2339-52 (House). 


22Answer to the President’s speech and consideration of defense measures took 
up most of the special session, May 15 to July 10, 1797: Annals, sth Congress, 
ist Session, pp. 1-466. 


23 American State Papers, Foreign Relations, Il, 28-65. 
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within the territorial waters of the United States and that the 
Directory had issued harsh decrees against American commerce, 
and finally the reports of the Commissioners, C. C. Pinckney, John 
Marshall, and Elbridge Gerry, also influenced Congress to make 
provision for additional naval units.” 

By a series of acts during the years 1797-99, Congress brought 
the navy to a strength of thirty vessels, exclusive of the revenue 
cutters and galleys put in service, and in addition to the many 
privateers granted letters of marque.” The three frigates aban- 
doned in 1796 were completed; some vessels were purchased and 
converted to navy use; others were hastily constructed; some were 
even donated by patriotic groups to augment the naval force. At 
the end of the year 1800, more than seven hundred officers and 
five thousand seamen and boys were on the navy roster.”° 

Up to the spring of 1798 the Secretary of War had had the 
direction of naval as well as military affairs. Although there had 
been much criticism of the War Department’s handling of naval 
matters—particularly the expenditures for the construction of the 
frigates—those who opposed the navy fought bitterly against the 
establishment of a separate Navy Department. If this was accom- 
plished they saw no prospect of success for their efforts to block 
the development of a navy. In the Senate, where the proposal 
originated, an attempt to limit the Department to a few years’ 
duration failed. In the House the debate was acrimonious, and the 
opposition mustered 41 votes against the 47 which passed the bill 
to its third reading.”’ 

John Adams has been given great credit for his selection of 
Benjamin Stoddert to head the newly created department. Stod- 
dert, however, was not Adams’ initial choice for the office. He 
first offered the direction of naval affairs to George Cabot. Cabot, 


24] bid., pp. 116-119, 150-68; see also Annals, sth & 6th Congresses, passim. 

25Statutes at Large, I, 523-25, 535, 552, 556, 569, 575-76, 578-80, 608-9, 621-22. 

26Dudley W. Knox, A History of the United States Navy (New York, 1936), 
P- 57- 


2™Debate in Congress on the establishment of the Navy Department: Annals, 
sth Congress, 2nd Session, pp. 534-35, 539-41, 1426, 1522, 1545-54; see also Sprout, 
PP- 39 48. 
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knowing his own lack of “persevering application,” declined the 
appointment, although his commission had already been forwarded 
to him by the government.” The President’s second choice for- 
tunately fell upon Stoddert, whose ability and experience well 
fitted him to direct the organization of the infant navy. 

In December, 1798, Secretary Stoddert reported to Congress 
the cost of building, equipping, and maintaining the vessels already 
sanctioned, and recommended a naval force of “twelve ships of 
74 guns, as many frigates and twenty or thirty smaller vessels” 
which would “make the most powerful nations desire our friend- 
ship—the most unprincipled, respect our neutrality.” The annual 
expense of the existing navy was $2,434,261.10; that of the aug- 
mented force was estimated to be $5,393,540.06—though less in 
peacetime. The Secretary also adroitly suggested that construction 
of the vessels would give employment and profit to many citizens.” 
The Navy Committee of the House pared down the recommenda- 
tions to six 74’s to be built in the United States and six sloops of 
18 guns, which might be purchased. Two government repair docks 
and purchases of timber for future construction were also to be 
considered.*° 

The proposal for the 74’s met with immediate and violent oppo- 
sition. Albert Gallatin spoke at length against the measure in the 
House. He cited the great cost of the naval armament and its in- 
effectiveness against that of Great Britain, as well as his belief 
that a navy was not necessary to protect commerce but was 
chiefly an instrument of power and an intolerable burden of gov- 
ernment expense. In answer, Josiah Parker quoted from Jefferson’s 
Notes on Virginia regarding the advisability of a naval force. 
Jefferson, however, took up his pen against the measure.” In letters 
to Madison, Elbridge Gerry, Edmund Pendleton, Nicholas Lewis, 


28Henry Cabot Lodge, Life and Letters of George Cabot (Boston, 1877), pp. 
157-58. 


29 American State Papers, Naval Affairs, I, 57-68. 


8Consideration and action by Congress on the Secretary of the Navy’s pro- 
posals: Annals, sth Congress, 3rd Session, pp. 2682-88, 2796-98, 2815, 2823-83; see also 
Sprout, pp. 41-49. 
31Writings of Jefferson, X, 69-110. 
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and others, in January and February, 1799, he expressed his disap- 
proval of the planned additions to the army and the navy and to the 
borrowing of five million dollars at 8 per cent® to finance them, 
particularly since France seemed anxious to remain at peace with 
the United States. Much of the evidence of Jefferson’s alleged 
hostility to the navy would seem to rest upon this correspondence. 

The steps taken during the administration of-John Adams to 
strengthen the navy cannot be divorced from the measures to 
enlarge the army, the increased taxes, or the obnoxious Alien and 
Sedition Laws, passed in the heat of threatened war with France. 
The flame of opposition to the navy was fanned by distrust of the 
other “war” measures. Nor should this difficulty with France be 
separated from the whole struggle to remain neutral in the war in 
Europe. Jefferson did oppose the building of ships of the line as 
well as the usurious loan for naval construction. The proposed 
armament would cost about five and a half millions and seemed 
likely to raise taxes to three dollars a head. Apart from their great 
cost, Jefferson opposed the 74’s as unnecessary for the protection 
of commerce or the coast. The measures proposed by the govern- 
ment seemed likely to provoke a war with France. 

Jefferson was not indifferent to the “atrocious depredations . . . 
committed on our commerce” but did not feel that war now was 
the best redress for America’s grievance.** Previously he had stated 
that “France had given just cause for war but so had Great Britain” 
and he advised continuing “to bear from France what we have been 
bearing from her and England these four years and still continye 
to bear from England.” When peace, which he expected soon, was 
restored in Europe, both nations might be required to pay indem- 
nities.** The policies of the present government Jefferson believed 
to be in violation of the Constitution and the difficulty with France 
was being used to forward nefarious ends.** France seemed anxious 

82By the Acts of July 16, 1798, the President was authorized to borrow 


$5,000,000 on behalf of the United States, with an additional $2,000,000 on the 
credit of the direct tax; Statutes at Large, 1, 607-8, 609-10. 


83Writings of Jefferson, X, 78-79 (letter to Elbridge Gerry, Jan. 26, 1799). 
84] bid., p. 57 (letter to Samuel Smith, Aug. 22, 1799). 
85] bid., pp. 104-10 (letter to Edmund Pendleton, Feb. 14, 1799). 
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to remain at peace; the larger vessels were wholly belligerent. 
He urged, therefore, vigorous opposition to the measure to increase 
the navy far beyond the requirements for protection. 

The bill to construct the six 74’s and to build or purchase the 
six sloops passed, however, by substantial majorities in both houses 
of Congress, and was approved on February 25, 1799.°° Congress 
also provided for the establishment of two docks and the acquisi- 
tion of timber for naval purposes.*’ But apart from routine appro- 
priations for maintenance, no further action was taken to increase 
the navy. The undeclared war with France dragged on until the 
end of the year 1800. 

In his address to Congress on November 22, 1800, President 
Adams stressed the value of the navy and advised “seasonable and 
systematic arrangements” for its maintenance.** The Secretary of 
the Navy made specific recommendations in his report to Con- 
gress, and on the basis of this report Congress prepared a bill for 
the Navy Peace Establishment. But the suggestions of both 
Adams and his Secretary of the Navy as to what was “season- 
able”—in other words, economical—resulted in virtually abolishing 
an effective navy. Stoddert, it is true, made definite suggestions 
for a long-term program for the development of a strong navy. In 
fact, that was the keynote of his report. Congress, however, seized 
only upon the measures of economy he proposed, and the immediate 
effect of his recommendations, as enacted into law, was disastrous. 

Secretary Stoddert advised that it would be “good economy” 
to sell all the public vessels except thirteen frigates listed by name. 
The rest he considered were either built hurriedly of inferior 
materials to meet the emergency, or were too small to form part 
of the permanent national defense. He also suggested, by a series 
of contrasted costs, the advisability of keeping only six frigates 
in active service and of laying up the remaining seven “in ordi- 

36Annals, sth Congress, 3rd Session, pp. 2224-25, 2883. In the House the vote 


was 54 to 42; in the Senate it was not recorded, but a previous vote of 21 to 6 
had given the President power to augment the navy. 


37Statutes at Large, I, 621-22. 


384 Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Presidents, by James D. 
Richardson (Washington, 1896-99), I, 307. 


3°American State Papers, Naval Affairs, 1, 74-78; see also Sprout, pp. 50-53. 
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nary.” He reported that the construction of the 74’s had com- 
menced and that steps had been taken to acquire government 
navy yards for this purpose. Only about five hundred thousand 
dollars had been spent, but to complete the projects more than 
two and a half million additional would be required. This sum 
could be appropriated over a period of four years, which would 
be the time necessary for the proper construction of the vessels. 
He hoped this plan could be followed until the country had 
eventually acquired twelve 74’s and doubled the existing number 
of frigates. With this force and the ready means of increasing it, 
he believed America could really preserve its neutrality and pro- 
tect its commerce. Stoddert’s report also advocated maintenance 
of a Naval Reserve by giving half-pay to all the officers, including 
midshipmen, holding themselves in readiness for duty. He likewise 
advocated the establishment of a Naval Board of three or five 
officers, on full pay and rations, to aid the Secretary on purely 
nautical problems. 

A bill based on Stoddert’s report was presented to the House 
on February 18, 1801, along with a bill for navy yards and the 
acquisition of timber. The Navy Peace Establishment Bill passed 
Congress with little debate and very substantial majorities and was 
signed by President Adams on March 3, on the eve of his retire- 
ment from office.*° It authorized the President to sell, when expe- 
dient, all the naval vessels—after first being stripped of their guns 
and military stores—except the thirteen frigates named in Stoddert’s 
report. Six of the frigates retained were to be kept in active service, 
but with two-thirds of their present complement; the other seven 
were to be laid up in convenient ports with merely a skeleton crew 
for their protection. The President was also directed to retain no 
more than nine captains, thirty-six lieutenants, and one hundred 
and fifty midshipmen, who were to receive full pay only when 
on active duty, and to discharge all the others with four months’ 
pay. No mention was made of the 74’s; nothing was done about 
the navy yards or timber supplies. 

There is no indication of Adams’ feelings regarding this Naval 


*°Annals, 6th Congress, ist & 2nd Sessions, pp. 753, 759, 1034, 1056-59, 1061-62. 
Statutes at Large, Il, 110-11. 
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Peace Establishment Act. However, he signed the measure and 
passed to his successor, along with threatened difficulties with 
Barbary, these provisions for a greatly reduced naval force. It is 
unfair, therefore, that Jefferson should be accused of selling off 
the navy piecemeal, in view of the fact that the congressional 
direction to get rid of the vessels became law through his prede- 
cessor’s approval and had been specifically recommended by the 
universally acclaimed first Secretary of the Navy. 

In accordance with his beliefs that the Executive was bound to 
carry out the will of Congress and also that only a small but 
efficient navy was necessary to the situation of the United States, 
President Jefferson set about reducing the forces which the “quasi- 
war” with France had produced.** There seems to be general 
agreement, however, that the reduction in both ships and per- 
sonnel was, in reality, a benefit to the navy, for both vessels and 
men had been very indiscriminately taken into the service in the 
war hysteria. 

Jefferson’s first problem was to secure a suitable Secretary of 
the Navy for his cabinet—‘‘a prominent officer, equal and willing 
to undertake the duties.”*? After a succession of refusals Jefferson 
finally prevailed upon Samuel Smith, who had long championed 
the naval measures in the House, to accept a pro tempore appoint- 
ment until his brother, Robert, could take up the duties of the 
office. In contrast to Benjamin Stoddert, Robert Smith has re- 
ceived little praise for his administration of the Navy.** Charles 
W. Goldsborough, who served as a subordinate in the Navy 
Department under both Stoddert and Smith, considered that Jeffer- 
son had been just as fortunate in his final choice of a Secretary of 
the Navy as had Adams; that Smith, by his integrity and tact, by 
his championing of deserving young officers, as well as by his able 

41Writings of Jefferson, X, 76-77 (letter to Elbridge Gerry, Jan. 26, 1799), 281 
(letter to Nathaniel Macon, May 14, 1801). 

42] bid., p. 256 (letter to Dr. Walter Jones, Mar. 31, 1801). 


48Charles O. Paullin, “Naval Administration under Secretaries of the Navy, 
Smith, Hamilton and Jones, 1801-1814,” in Proceedings of the United States Naval 
Institute, Vol. XXXII, No. 4 (Dec., 1906), pp. 1289-1325, severely criticises Smith’s 
conduct of naval affairs. While I have not had access to the archives of the 
Navy Department, my readings of the correspondence published in Naval Docu- 
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discharge of the arduous duties of the office, had carried the admin- 
istration of the Navy through a most critical period.** 

Soon after Thomas Jefferson took his oath as third President of 
the United States the reports from Barbary induced him to send 
a small squadron to the Mediterranean. War with Tripoli threat- 
ened, but it was hoped that even a small naval force might incline 
the Barbary Powers to respect American commerce. The cruise 
was also to be an opportunity for the instruction of junior officers. 
Three frigates and a schooner were selected, and sailed under 
orders of May 20-21, 1801, which emphasized the peaceful inten- 
tion of the expedition, but authorized Commodore Richard Dale 
to protect commerce and to proceed vigorously against the vessels 
of any of the Barbary states which might have declared war.** 

The failure of the Jefferson Administration to deal decisively 
and immediately with Tripoli has frequently been cited as one of 
the failures of Jefferson’s naval policy, and also as a revelation of 
the inefficiency of the Navy Department and its head, Robert 
Smith. A large portion of the blame for not ending the war with 
Tripoli swiftly and drastically belongs elsewhere. The bad judg- 
ment and incompetence of several naval commanders were large 
factors. Commodore Dale with the first squadron, in spite of having 
too small a force for the task which confronted him, immediately 
made the United States Navy respected in the Mediterranean.“* 
Commodore Richard Valentine Morris, however, with the second 
squadron accomplished nothing but a lowering of American pres- 
tige. The revoking of his commission by President Jefferson has 





ments Related to the United States Wars with the Barbary Powers, Vol. I-IV 
(Washington, 1939-42) have given me the impression that Robert Smith was any- 
thing but careless in his conduct of the Navy Department. Perhaps his service as 
Secretary of the Navy, after his resignation in 1805 and the refusal of Jacob 
Crowninshield to accept the post, may be questioned constitutionally, but his 
direction of navy affairs and policies would appear quite orthodox. The enmity 
between Samuel and Robert Smith and Albert Gallatin has been emphasized by 
many writers. 


44Charles W. Goldsborough, The United States Naval Chronicle (Washington, 
1824), Pp. 212-13. 


45Naval Documents, Barbary Wars, I, 426, 428-29, 462-69. 
46] bid., Vols. 1 & II passim. 
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been considered too harsh a punishment for that officer.*’ On the 
whole, navy historians are very chary of criticism of naval officers. 
They seem far more prone to censure policies or plans which 
were unsuccessful than to blame the errors or failures of navy 
personnel in executing them. There is nothing, however, either in 
Morris’ published defense or in the official records of the Barbary 
Wars which indicates that he was not a most indolent and inca- 
pable commander.** 

The achievement, on the other hand, of Commodore Edward 
Preble and the third squadron sent to the Mediterranean shows 
what a resourceful and vigorous commander could accomplish in 
the face of far greater difficulties than those besetting his prede- 
cessor.*® But even Preble was unable to bring the war to an end. 
Commodore Samuel Barron, in command of the fourth and largest 
squadron, failed to compel a peace at the cannon’s mouth. While 
the treaty which ended the war was more advantageous than any 
previous treaty ever obtained with a Barbary state, it did entail 
ransom for the officers and crew of the captured “Philadelphia.” 
It was Preble’s bombardment of Tripoli, the previous summer, and 
William Eaton’s more recent capture of Derna, rather than any 
activity on the part of Commodore Barron, which convinced the 
Bashaw in June, 1805, that war with the United States was un- 
profitable.°° 

The replacement of Preble by Barron has been criticised as a 
further piece of mismanagement on the part of the Navy Depart- 
ment. Under the specific rulings by Congress: first, that only cap- 
tains could command frigates, and second, that the number of 
captains on the Peace Establishment should be limited to nine, 
there seems to have been no alternative.*: There were not sufficient 


47Gardner W. Allen, Our Navy and the Barbary Corsairs (Boston, 1905), p. 136. 


48Richard Valentine Morris, Defence of the Conduct of Commodore Morris 
During his Command in the Mediterranean (New York, 1804). Naval Documents, 
Barbary Wars, Vols. Il & Ill passim. 


49] bid., Vols. Il-IV passim, for details of Commodore Preble’s command. 


50Allen, chaps. xii-xv. Ray W. Irwin, The Diplomatic Relations of the United 
States with the Barbary Powers, 1776-1816 (Chapel Hill, 1931), chaps. ix-x. 


51Statutes at Large, I, 618. By limiting the number of captains to nine, a further 
restriction had been placed upon the use of the navy, since all 13 vessels specified 
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captains to command all the frigates and only two who ranked 
below Preble in seniority. When, in response to Preble’s requests 
for more frigates and after news of the loss of the “Philadelphia” 
had stirred even Congress to action, it was decided to send four 
frigates to the Mediterranean, a fourth squadron had to be organ- 
ized.** Senior captains could not be asked to serve under a com- 
- mander they outranked, and Congress at that time would hardly 
have created captains for frigates to reinforce Preble’s squadron. 

Had there been more Prebles and no Morris, Murray, or Barron 
in command in the Mediterranean, the history of the war with 
Tripoli might have been far different. That men who reach posi- 
tions of rank by the process of seniority are not always able to 
fulfill adequately all the duties which the emergencies of their 
command may require has been demonstrated in all services. The 
Navy Department under Robert Smith was not unique in its failure 
to solve this difficulty. 

The question of rank had been a vexing problem since the very 
beginning of the Navy. The officers were as jealous as prima 
donnas of their position and privileges. President Adams had to 
settle a dispute involving Thomas Truxtun, Silas Talbot, and Rich- 
ard Dale, and Truxtun, at that time, had been prevailed upon 
to reconsider his resignation. President Jefferson and Secretary 
Smith did, however, accept Truxtun’s resignation when he ten- 
dered it after he had been denied a captain for his flagship of a 
Mediterranean squadron. This was the second command the cap- 
tain had declined, and this on the very eve of departure. The 
exasperated Secretary of the Navy took literally his request to 
“quit the service,” though Truxtun later explained he had meant 
only the Mediterranean service. Although the letter of resignation 
and the circumstances of its acceptance are very ambiguous, there 





to be retained carried more than 20 guns, and the Act of February 25, 1799, had 
limited their command to captains. An attempt to create admirals had failed in 
1801: Annals, 6th Congress, ist & 2nd Sessions, p. 676. The question was tabled 
and not revived. 


52Naval Documents, Barbary Wars, IV, 114-15 (letter of the Secretary of the 
Navy to Commodore Preble, May 22, 1804). 
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is no doubt that the Navy lost an able and vigorous commander 
it could ill afford to lose.** 

Commodore Richard Dale resigned in 1802, when he, too, re- 
fused a command unless he could have a captain for his flagship 
for another squadron. Congress had fixed the ranks and duties, 
and if an officer declined service his place could hardly be main- 
tained. The Navy Department, however, strove to encourage the 
younger officers of promise. All the recommendations which Preble 
made for the officers who had distinguished themselves before 
Tripoli were acted upon. It is significant that the heroes of the War 
of 1812 were, for the most part, “Preble’s Boys.”** 

That the logistics of the war with Tripoli were beyond the 
powers of the Navy Department can hardly be denied. It is doubt- 
ful whether the problems could have been met more adequately 
by any Secretary of the Navy. The war between England and 
France cut off nearly all local supplies for the American squadrons. 
Practically everything for their use had to make the long, slow 
voyage across the Atlantic and up the Mediterranean, braving not 
only the elements but the privateers and restrictions of both bel- 
ligerents. Many stores spoiled; many were of inferior quality. The 
incessant problem of repairs added to the difficulties. Some of the 
navy contractors were not only careless but dishonest. But this has 
always happened, unfortunately, and cannot be laid solely at the 
door of Robert Smith and the Jefferson administration. When it is 
realized that it took more than six months to get an answer to a 
communication, that by the time orders were received the situation 
had so changed that they were worse than useless, it is easier to 
appreciate the difficulties confronting the Navy Department. 

The chief obstacle, however, to vigorous prosecution of the war 
was Congress. Although Tripoli had commenced the war in May, 
1801, the first acknowledgment by Congress was the Act for the 
Protection of American Seamen and Commerce of February 6, 

58For Thomas Truxtun’s resignations from the Navy see: Naval Documents 
Related to the Quasi-War between the United States and France (Washington), 


(Vol. III] Naval Operations, April-July, 1799 (1936) passim. Goldsborough, pp. 
288-91. Naval Documents, Barbary Wars, I, 428-32, 438; Il, 76, 83, 94, 121. 


54Ibid., Il, 326, 330, 336-37. 
55Fletcher Pratt, The Navy: a History (Garden City, N. Y., 1941), chap. iv. 
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1802, which specified that the naval force sent to the Mediterranean 
was chiefly for protection, and its action was primarily directed 
against the vessels of Tripoli.** Many Congressmen were unwilling 
to grant the President powers which might seem provocative of 
further war; some doubted the constitutionality of his sending out 
the first squadron without express legislative sanction. The term 
of enlistment of seamen, however, was raised to two years. Not 
until 1804, when the loss of the “Philadelphia” and the capture 
of her officers and crew had shocked the nation, did Congress make 
much provision for the conduct of the war. Four small vessels and 
fifteen gunboats had been authorized by the Act of February 28, 
1803.°’ By the Act of March 26, 1804, more vessels were provided 
and a special “Mediterranean Fund” based on added trade levies 
was voted for the prosecution of the war.** After the fourth and 
largest squadron assembled in the Mediterranean, not only was 
peace made with Tripoli, but all Barbary became more respectful. 

For his suggestions and plans for the Navy Yard at Washington, 
Jefferson has been severely ridiculed, not only in his own times but 
by the jibes of later critics. The navy yards had been a problem 
from the beginning. The early ship construction and also the 
repairs had been let to private yards, with considerable waste and 
extravagance. Benjamin Stoddert strongly advocated government 
yards, particularly for the construction of the 74’s, and had Joshua 
Humphreys make a survey of New England ports for this pur- 
pose.*® Without express authority from Congress, except for the 
two docks provided in 1799, the Navy Department seems to have 
acquired six sites and hastily began construction before the Adams 
administration went out of office. The seventh Congress, in no 
mood for lavish expenditures and only too ready to criticise pre- 
vious ones, sought to have them abandoned, but the sites were, 
for the most part, retained.®° 

56Statutes at Large, Il, 129-30; Annals, 7th Congress, ist Session, pp. 146, 148, 
150, 152 (Senate); pp. 405-6, 432-33, 472, 474 (House). 

57Statutes at Large, Il, 206. 

58] bid., pp. 291-92. 


59American State Papers, Naval Affairs, I, 84-102 (Secretary Stoddert’s report 
was submitted April 25, 1800). 


6°] bid., p. 103. 
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The President’s message of December 15, 1802, drew attention 
to the necessity for preservation of the naval supplies and the ves- 
sels “in ordinary,”” and suggested a dry dock at the Navy Yard 
at Washington for that purpose. Earlier, Jefferson had written to 
Benjamin Latrobe suggesting the feasibility of using the streams 
in the vicinity, as well as the tidewater, for the construction of a 
lock system and dry dock over which a cover could be built so 
that the vessels could be preserved from the elements. Jefferson 
had seen dry docks in Europe and believed that much of the great 
cost of construction could be reduced in utilizing the running 
water available at the Washington site. The large upper basin could 
be roofed over, he thought, in the manner of the Halle du blé at 
Paris, to make a storage receptacle large enough for twelve frigates. 
Here, not only could most of the existing navy be laid up at little 
expense, but repairs could be made and additional units could be 
constructed and maintained. This purpose—“to prepare in peace 
the vessels we shall need in war, when we find they can be kept 
in a state of perfect preservation and without expense”—seems 
generally to have been overlooked in the criticisms of Jeffer- 
son’s scheme. 

Latrobe drew plans for construction and estimated the cost at 
less than five hundred thousand dollars. The plans, with the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations, were submitted to Congress on Decem- 
ber 27, 1802. Captains Thomas Tingey and Richard Dale had also 
been consulted on the project: Tingey, Superintendent of the 
Washington Navy Yard, had aided in the survey of the location; 
Dale reported the Swedish Admiral Soderstrom’s approval of a 
similar plan, under consideration by his government, for the pres- 
ervation of the fleet in peacetime.” 

61Laid up when not in use. 
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The committee of the House to which the matter was referred 
reported favorably upon this project as well as the building of 
sheds for timber at the other navy yards.** However, in debate 
various objections were raised. Even Samuel Smith suggested post- 
poning consideration to a later session. No action was taken and 
the obvious need to protect the timber supplies was vaguely re- 
ferred to the Committee of Ways and Means.” 

The Federalist press lost no opportunity in presenting the pro- 
posal in as ridiculous light as possible. The Salem Gazette was 
delighted to report James Callender’s jests that the President wished 

_to squander a million, perhaps a million and a half, on a project 
which “every cabin boy could have told him was certain to de- 
stroy” the vessels, and to comment gleefully on the rebuff which the 
Administration had received. The Columbian Centinel ran a mock 
advertisement (purportedly from the Salem Gazette) of “* * * * * 
* * * * [Jefferson] & Co.’s Patent Navy Medicine” for the “cure 
of most diseases to which a navy is subject . . . held in high esteem 
in the capitol” and only available there. In another issue, taking 
advantage of a double opportunity for sarcasm, it noted: “Even 
Tom Paine ridicules the President’s idea of a dry dock. Tom 
would like it a little wet; about chin high more or less.”** The 
President was generally represented as wishing to haul up the 
navy on dry land to prevent its use. Malice seems the undercur- 
rent of the laughter at this suggestion. James Fenimore Cooper, in 
his far from Republican history of the Navy, deplores the ignorant 
hostility to the measure.® Goldsborough, in his Naval Chronicle, 
charges that the opposition to the plan came as well from those 
who wished to see the vessels rot in the water.” 

There is certainly no doubt that government dry docks for the 
naval vessels were greatly needed. The laborious and hazardous 
process of careening was the only way in which the hulls could be 
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repaired. Also, there was great carelessness and waste in the stor- 
age of supplies as well as with the vessels placed in ordinary. When 
Preble was ordered to take command of the “Constitution” he 
found that vessel in a very unseaworthy condition. The bottom 
needed re-coppering; the small boats, “laying on the ground for 
nearly 2 years,” were useless and had to be replaced; also, the guns 
and powder were in very bad shape.” This could not be blamed 
on the carelessness of civilians, for the yard at Charleston, Massa- 
chusetts, to which the “Constitution” had been sent, was under the 
supervision of Captain Samuel Nicholson, her first commander and 
after 1803 the senior captain of the Navy. 

Not until 1811 was the need for dry dock facilities again brought 
to the attention of Congress, but the War of 1812 prevented any 
action on the matter.” In 1815 the newly appointed Navy Com- 
missioners recommended the construction of three dry docks large 
enough to accommodate any of the vessels, but nothing seems to 
have come of this either. Commodore John Rodgers had long been 
disturbed at the deterioration of vessels placed in ordinary. He 
worked out plans and had an experimental model built at the 
Washington Navy Yard, of an “Incline Plane or Marine Railway” 
by which ships could be hauled up and placed under cover for 
repairs or safekeeping. His suggestions were presented to Congress 
in January, 1823, and by an act approved on March 3, fifty thou- 
sand dollars were appropriated for the construction of the neces- 
sary docks and wharves. Thomas Jefferson certainly must have 
derived some wry satisfaction from the fact that at last provision 
had been made to protect the navy vessels from decaying in the 
water when not in use. The construction of his dry docks and 
locks might well have far exceeded their estimated cost, but his 
theory that wooden vessels should be laid up dry and under cover 
had now been vindicated. 

Jefferson’s gunboat policy has also been most severely criticised. 
The gunboats were long, narrow vessels of shallow draft, manned 
by forty to sixty men, sloop or ketch rigged but maneuverable by 
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oars, and mounting one, or at most two, heavy guns. Their use- 
fulness had been realized in the difficulties with Morocco and the 
war with Tripoli, and many of the European navies had employed 
them with success."* Commodore Morris had been advised to pur- 
chase a couple for the protection of commerce at the straits of 
Gibraltar, but characteristically did very little about the problem. 
Commodore Preble sought and obtained permission to add some 
to his squadron for the attack on Tripoli, and he finally secured 
six gunboats and two bomb-ketches at Naples and Messina.” In 
February, 1803, Congress appropriated fifty thousand dollars for 
fifteen gunboats, and construction was soon begun on two, under 
the supervision of Captains John Rodgers and James Barron, with 
the Mediterranean type as models."* Eight of these small craft 
actually crossed the Atlantic for service with the fourth Mediter- 
ranean squadron. 

The gunboats appealed strongly to Jefferson. They were, he 
felt, chiefly a defensive weapon and had great usefulness in revenue 
law enforcement and in the protection of our coast and lake fron- 
tiers.”” Their unit cost would be small—about four thousand dollars. 
They could be built in various parts of the country—even inland— 
thus spreading government contracts beyond the regular centers 
of naval construction."* They could be hauled up and protected 
when not in use, yet be readily available for emergencies. They 
could be employed, he thought, as a type of mobile battery, manned 
by local militia, in coast defense, and as a “mosquito fleet” could 
harry even enemy ships of the line offshore. In recommending 
them to Congress he suggested an annual program of construction. 

The gunboats also appealed to Congress, since a measure appro- 
priating sixty thousand dollars for the construction of not more 
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than twenty-five boats soon passed without debate.” In his annual 
message, December 3, 1805, the President asked for a considerable 
number as one of the defense measures to meet the growing injuries 
suffered from the belligerents in Europe.*® Congress responded 
with an appropriation of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
for fifty more, with an additional twenty thousand for manning 
them." In his message of February 10, 1807, Jefferson further 
stressed the efficacy of gunboats in harbor defense and asked for 
a flotilla of two hundred to protect the coast. Of these, he reported, 
seventy-three were built or building and the remainder could be 
constructed for less than six hundred thousand dollars. Endorse- 
ments of the scheme from Generals Wilkinson and Gates and 
from Commodore Samuel Barron and Captain Thomas Tingey 
accompanied the President’s message.** Congress, in this instance, 
did not agree. A measure to provide thirty additional gunboats 
passed the House but was lost in the Senate.** However, the tenth 
Congress, soon after the “Chesapeake”-“Leopard” affair, appropria- 
ted $852,500 for the construction or purchase and equipment of not 
more than 188 gunboats.** This measure originated in the Senate, 
following the recommendations of the Secretary of the Navy. In the 
House the measure provoked a storm of debate, and an attempt to 
substitute a few frigates for part of the number failed to carry. 
According to the plan, the gunboats were to be distributed among 
the various ports and harbors to augment the fortifications to be 
erected for coast defense. Although a total of 257 had been au- 
thorized, only 176 were finally constructed.* 

There is no indication that the gunboats were ever used as 
Jefferson envisaged. There seem to be no grounds for the suppo- 
sition that he ever thought they would take the place of frigates 
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or even lighter naval vessels, but the gunboats were, he believed, 
the cheapest defensive weapon to protect the coast line, and would 
be less likely to involve the country in a war. He hoped to have 
an adequate number for each strategic point, carefully protected 
and ready to be manned by local volunteers. This “naval militia” 
he hoped to train and develop in conjunction with the regular 
militia which, he considered, should be the bulwark of national 
defense.*’ There was great hostility to the gunboats and navy 
personnel, for the most part, disliked service in them. This un- 
doubtedly accounted for some of the failure of the craft. Jeffer- 
son’s program was practically abandoned in 1809 when Secretary 
of the Navy Paul Hamilton reported that, gun for gun, the ex- 
pense of the gunboats was greater than of frigates.** The accounts 
of the performance of the gunboats in the War of 1812, however, 
fail to justify Jefferson’s hopes. A suggestion which Jefferson made 
to President Madison for the use of gunboats at Lynnhaven in the 
defense of Chesapeake Bay seems not to have been attempted.* 
Certainly, as it was conducted, the defense of this region brought 
no credit to the Madison administration. 

Blame for the unpreparedness of the Navy for the War of 1812 
has largely been attributed to Jefferson’s policies. Congress, pri- 
marily, should bear this censure. The debatable gunboat program 
was not the only provision for national defense which Jefferson 
requested to meet the growing insults and depredations from Great 
Britain and France. Soon after the news of Trafalgar had reached 
America and when difficulties threatened with Spain, the President 
drew the attention of Congress to the materials on hand for the 
construction of the 74’s, awaiting its “further will.”°? The building 
of these vessels had been discontinued in 1801, in accordance with 
the general program of retrenchment.” The Peace Establishment 
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Act of that year had certainly made no provision for their inclusion 
in the navy. 

Even Gallatin had become convinced that the United States 
would have to have a navy. Although he had been a bitter foe to 
naval expansion while in Congress, and as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury had insisted on drastic reduction of naval expenses, in 1805 
he approved the construction of ships of the line.” In a letter to 
the President, September 12, he suggested applying the surplus 
in the Treasury to building up the navy. Jefferson’s proposal to 
Congress, December 3, that the materials on hand for the 74’s 
might well be utilized for their construction, had the full endorse- 
ment of Gallatin. Although both had wished to delay such action, 
the situation in Europe seemed now to demand it. An annual ap- 
propriation of a million dollars, specified for the construction of 
74's, would convince other nations that the United States was in 
earnest and would have a favorable effect on foreign relations. 
“T have had no doubt for a long time that the United States would 
ultimately have a navy. It is certain that as long as we have none, 
we must perpetually be liable to injuries and insults, particularly 
from the belligerent powers, when there is a war in Europe,” 
Gallatin wrote the President.®* 

But early in 1806, the suggestion for building 74’s was over- 
whelmingly defeated in Congress. The completion of six was one 
of the three proposals made by the House committee responding 
to the President’s message, but this was lost at the first reading.” 
Congress did, however, allow the President greater freedom in 
keeping the naval vessels in service and authorized increases in the 
number of officers and men.* Thirteen captains, 9 masters com- 
mandant, 72 lieutenants, 150 midshipmen, and 925 seamen were 
authorized by the Peace Establishment Act of April 21, 1806; 
500 more seamen and boys were authorized March 3, 1807; and 
by the Act of January 31, 1809, an additional 300 midshipmen 
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and_ 3,600 seamen were to be engaged for two years for service 
in the coastal waters. 

It is in Madison’s administration that the failure of Congress to 
make adequate naval preparations ; is most marked. None of Madi- 
son’s messages to Congress prior to the outbreak of the war made 
specific requests for increased naval strength. As late as Novem- 
ber 5, 1811, the President asked merely for authority to accu- 
mulate supplies.°° Whatever preparations were made to meet the 
growing crisis with Great Britain were those previously set in 
motion by Jefferson. His messages to Congress reveal far greater 
concern for naval defense than those of Madison even on the eve 
of war. Congress, however, refused to make any provision for the 
impending conflict. In June, 1809, the President was directed to 
lay up part of the naval force, since foreign relations seemed to 
have improved, and even the employment of the cruising force 
off the coast was repealed. 

Moreover, in 1810 the House of Semen: debated at 
great length a proposal to reduce the navy! John Randolph of 
Roanoke headed a committee which advised that the gunboats 
be sold and that only three frigates and three brigs or schooners 
be retained—the rest to be sold but the armament preserved. The 
navy yards were to be “disused” and considerable reduction in 
navy personnel was recommended, with practical disbanding of 
the Marine Corps. The debate reveals an appalling lack of under- 
standing and more than a hint of deliberate intent to embarrass 
the administration, but fortunately the measure failed to carry.” 

As for new construction, no steps were taken to augment the 
navy until the spring of 1812, when Congress agreed to acquire 
a stock of timber and naval supplies, but no new vessels were 
specified until some six months after war had actually com- 
menced. The report of the Secretary of the Navy, December 3, 
1811, had requested a naval force of twelve 74’s and twenty heavy 
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frigates.” This was far more specific than the President’s message 
to the convening Congress. A committee of the House timidly sug- 
gested building ten frigates, a program of repair for the existing 
warships, and accumulation of materials for future construction, 
as well as an expansion of navy personnel. All that emerged from 
the exhaustive debate was an annual appropriation for three years 
of two hundred thousand dollars to purchase timber and other 
naval supplies, and authorization for the repair of three frigates 
and for sufficient officers and men to operate the vessels in serv- 
ce.’ The frigates were lost by a vote of 62 to 59, while a proposal 
to build four 74’s was rejected, 76 to 33. Harold and Margaret 
Sprout have pointed out the very interesting parallel in the vote 
on the ten frigates and on the declaration of war—the back country 
voted solidly against the frigates but heartily favored war with 
England.” 

Not until the Act of January 2, 1813, was there any definite 
provision for new ships for the navy. Then two and a half million 
dollars were appropriated to build and equip four 74’s and six 
44-gun frigates.? Since construction of these vessels took about 
two years it will be easily realized what part they played in the 
war! The policies of Thomas Jefferson can hardly be responsible 
for this delay in placing the navy on a war basis. 

That Jefferson was keenly interested in Robert Fulton and his 
inventions for the benefit of the navy is hardly realized and seldom 
mentioned. As early as 1804 there was correspondence between 
them; from 1807 to 1810 their letters deal with the torpedo ex- 
periments.’ Jefferson declared himself “an easy convert” to 
Fulton’s theory that the torpedo would so revolutionize naval 
warfare that the huge existing navies would be useless.’* It was 
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largely through Jefferson’s influence that Congress was induced to 
appropriate, in the spring of 1810, five thousand dollars for experi- 
ments with “the torpedo as an engine of war.” That, however, 
was the extent of government approval, since the trials, conducted 
in New York Harbor during the fall of that year, failed to con- 
vince the congressional committee or the naval officers present 
that the device was of much practical use.” Jefferson continued 
to encourage the inventor. He rejoiced at the success of the steam- 
boat, and hoped that the torpedoes “would equally triumph over 
doubting friends and presumptuous enemies.”*”* 

In July, 1813, Jefferson forwarded to President Madison an- 
other appeal from Fulton, together with an endorsement by Stephen 
Decatur, for a further invention of a “submarine gun.”*”’ In adding 
his own approval and hope that government aid might be extended 
for experimentation, Jefferson praised Fulton’s ingenuity as “inex- 
haustible” and the invention as of great significance for the nation’s 
defense. “As we can not meet the British with an equality of phys- 
ical force, we must supply it by other devices . . .”*°* No one 
seemed so likely to supply these as Fulton with his “subaqueous 
guns, torpedoes or diving boats.” Of all these, Jefferson himself 
favored the submarine boat. The government, however, was not 
very interested.’ 

It seems very clear that Jefferson was not opposed to the navy; 
but he did oppose, and vigorously, all efforts to enlarge the naval 
force beyond the ability of the country to support it. The key- 
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stone of Jefferson’s administration was reduction of the national 
debt. With the Revolution unpaid for and the nation’s indebted- 
ness considerably increased during the preceding administration, 
it was only logical that curtailment of government expense should 
include the department most responsible for this increase, so far as 
foreign relations would permit. Secretary of the Treasury Galla- 
tin’s program, making specific payments on the national debt out 
of revenue, rather than reliance upon the Sinking Fund plan of 
Hamilton, was heartily supported by Jefferson." The tremendous 
accomplishment of Gallatin in reducing the public debt of the 
United States from $83,038,051 on January 1, 1801, to $45,156,463 
on January 1, 1812—despite the $13,000,000 additional for the 
Louisiana purchase—is given little credit by the naval historians. 
And all this was accomplished with the repeal of internal taxes 
in 1802, removal of the salt tax in 1807, and the increase only of 
2¥, per cent in the customs duties earmarked for the war with 
Tripoli. How the United States could have financed construction 
of even a moderate naval force in those early days of the republic 
and, at the same time, so substantially reduced the national debt 
has never been explained. 

The Embargo as an alternative to naval war has also been bit- 
terly attacked, as has Jefferson’s refusal to take action after the 
“Chesapeake”-“Leopard” insult. But the Embargo was not so com: 
pletely disastrous to the United States as its Federalist attackers 
made out. The stimulus to manufacture was certainly a blessing; 
the effect upon Great Britain was more devastating than was real- 
ized.""* As Gilbert Chinard has pointed out, the Embargo was the 
only answer the United States could make.’ The situation which 
it merely acknowledged had already been created by the British 
Orders in Council and the Decrees of Napoleon. The United States 
was no better prepared to go to war in 1807 than it was in 1812; 
no one was more aware of that than Thomas Jefferson. 
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But Jefferson realized that war could not be postponed indef- 
initely. His chief concern was to get the debt paid off. “I consider 
the fortunes of our republic as depending, in an eminent degree, on 
the extinguishment of the public debt before we engage in any 
war: because, that done, we shall have revenue to improve our 
country in peace and defend it in war, without recurring either 
to new taxes or loans,” he wrote Gallatin in October, 1809.”** In 
January of that year he had written to Monroe, 


If we go to war now, I fear we may renounce forever the hope of seeing 
an end of our national debt. If we can keep at peace eight years longer, 
our income, liberated from death, will be adequate to any war, with- 
out new taxes or loans, and our position and increasing strength put 
us hors @insulte from any nation.*** 


According to Harold and Margaret Sprout both Federalists and 
Republicans failed, in 1812, to grasp the essentials of strategic naval 
defense.* The Republican “War Hawks” envisaged a land war to 
secure Canada and Florida, with local and passive defense of the 
seacoast to repel actual invasion. The Federalists thought only in 
terms of harassing attacks on enemy merchant shipping and light 
cruising forces by the fast-sailing frigates and schooners the coun- 
try had developed, and the very profitable privateering. “That a 
fleet of frigates and seventy-fours cruising somewhere beyond the 
horizon could effectively defend a long seaboard was utterly be- 
yond the comprehension of the men of 1812.”"* Both groups 
failed, they say, to realize that command of the sea was the only 
successful naval defense, and both groups failed to grasp the lesson 
of Trafalgar and its effect upon the Napoleonic Empire. 

Thomas Jefferson understood these facts better, perhaps, than 
some of his critics. Even the charge that the sums expended on 
gunboats could have provided five 74’s and eight or ten frigates 
carries little weight on closer inspection. Five ships of the line and 
ten frigates added to the thirteen frigates and seven or more brigs 
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and schooners comprising the United States Navy, or even the navy 
recommended in Stoddert’s report, could hardly have commanded 
the sea against the better than six hundred fighting ships of Great 
Britain, which included 124 ships of the line and 116 frigates.**” 
Jefferson, moreover, would have kept the frigates together as a 
concentration of force to repel blockading squadrons in the War 
of 1812, rather than risk their being immobilized in scattered ports 
or captured by superior numbers. He deplored their sallying forth 
singly, or by twos and threes, “in search of adventures which con- 
tribute little to the protection of our commerce and not at all to 
the defence of our coast or the shores of our inland waters,” 
despite his pleasure and pride in the successes various commanders 
achieved on their sorties.* He had far more vigorous plans for 
the employment of our naval forces than the course pursued by 
the government.’ 

Jefferson perceived, too, the real significance of the battle of 
Trafalgar. Better than contemporary newspapers, which devoted 
far more space to the victories at Ulm and Austerlitz, he sensed 
its importance and deplored both evidences of power and threat 
of tyranny. In fact, it was the ruthless domination of the sea and 
disregard of the rights of neutrals which characterized Britain’s 
naval policy in her wars with France that had most particularly 
aroused his feelings against Great Britain.’*? And after Trafalgar 
he realized that Britain was unchecked upon the sea and that the 
United States was impotent. The Embargo was no retreat into 
pacifism, but an economic weapon in the battle for time. The 
essence of Jefferson’s theories regarding the navy he stated in a 
letter to John Adams, May 27, 1813, which clearly demonstrates 
this knowledge of Trafalgar’s importance: 
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I sincerely congratulate you on the successes of our little navy; which 
must be more gratifying to you than to most men, as having been the 
early and constant advocate of wooden walls. If I have differed with 
you on this ground it was not on the principle but the time; supposing 
that we can not build or maintain a navy which will not immediately 
fall into the same gulf which has swallowed not only the minor navies, 
but even those of the great second-rate powers of the sea. When these 
can be resuscitated, and brought so near a balance with England that 
we can turn the scale, then is my epoch for aiming at a navy. In the 
meantime one competent to keep the Barbary States in order, is neces- 
sary; these being the only smaller powers disposed to quarrel with us. 
But I respect too much the weighty opinions of others to be unyield- 
ing on this point, and acquiesce with the prayer “quod felix fastum- 
Ore’ se" 


Thus it seems clear that Thomas Jefferson had a definite concept 
of the navy of the United States as an effective weight in the 
balance of power. He had no wish, however, to see his country 
embark on a program of naval expansion either before its resources 
could support such a burden or before that naval force could be 
a telling one. He vigorously denounced what he believed to be 
unnecessary and untimely construction. As President, however, 
Jefferson did not hesitate to ask for additions to the navy when 
and as he considered them necessary. He sought diligently to con- 
serve and perfect the existing fleet. His measures for conserving 
the vessels failed to gain support; his efforts to introduce new types 
of vessels and different weapons were too far in advance of 
their time. 


121] bid., p. 249. 
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Notes and Documents 


The 1595 Translation of Du Bartas’ First Day 


ye description in the Short-Title Catalogue of the 1595 trans- 
lation of Du Bartas’ First Day contains two errors which 
obscure the place of this work among the English translations of 
the Divine Weeks. The Short-Title Catalogue entry is as follows: 


21658—The first day of the worldes creation. Tr. J. Syluester. 4°. 
J. Jackson f. G. Seaton, 1595. Ent. 14 au. 1594. O.; HN. 


Whereas the spelling “Syluester” without square brackets would 
suggest that the name of the translator is on the title page, actually 
the name of the translator is not given in the quarto at all. The en- 
try in the Stationers’ Registers’ is under 14 August, 1591, not 1594: 


Gregory Seton—Entred for his Copie vnder th[e h]andes of master 
Judson and master Watkyns a book in English Entituled, Salustius Du 
Bartas his weeke or Seven Dayes woork. vj d. 


Similar confusion exists in other lists of the English translations 
of Du Bartas, although they date correctly the entry in the Station- 
ers’ Registers. In some this entry is related, either certainly or prob- 
ably, to Sylvester’s work; in some, following earlier bibliographies, 
the date of the volume is given as 1596; and the authorship is de- 
scribed as anonymous or ascribed, conjecturally or certainly, to 
Sylvester.’ 


1Transcript, ed. Edward Arber, II, 592. 


2A. B. Grosart, in his edition of The Complete Works of Joshuah Sylvester 
(1880), I, xii, note, connects the Stat. Reg. entry with Sylvester. Philipp Weller, 
Joshuah Sylvesters Englische Ubersetzungen der Religidsen Epén des Du Bartas 
(1902), p. 13, follows Grosart in assigning the entry to Sylvester; but Weller 
lists the First Day as anonymous, 1596, and therefore notes the long gap between 
the date of the entry and the first publication of the First Week acknowledged 
by Sylvester. A. H. Upham, The French Influence in English Literature (1908), 
Pp. 152-53, follows Weller in listing the entry as pertaining to “Joshua Sylvester 
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The title page of the 1595 edition’ reads: “The First Day of the 
Worldes Creation: or Of the first weeke of that most Christian 
Poet, W. Salustius, Lord of Bartas. Etsi sero serio. [Ornament] 
Imprinted at London, by I. Iackeson, for, Gregorie Seaton. 1595.” 
The preliminary matter consists of (1) a poem entitled “The 
Translator to the Author,” four stanzas of six lines each; (2) the 
dedication, in prose, to Anthony Bacon; (3) “The Argument,” in 
prose; and (4) a poem in four rhyme-royal stanzas, without title, 
signed “Io. Ho.” The translation, also in rhyme royal, begins on 
[A4"], and occupies forty-one pages, which are numbered cor- 
rectly. The poem is clearly printed, four stanzas to a page. The use 
of rhyme royal, unusual‘ in the translation of Du Bartas, makes the 
ascription to Sylvester suspect. Likewise, it would be extraordinary 
for Sylvester to omit his name from his work; he had no passion 
for anonymity, and his name appears prominently on the title 





(probably)” and in dating the anonymous First Day 1596. H. Ashton, Du Bartas 

nm Angleterre (1908), pp. 367-68, assigns no author to the Stat. Reg. entry, puts 
Sylvester’s name in square.brackets after the 1595 First Day, and, although he lists 
a 1596 First Day, notes that — there is an error in the date, taken from 


Lowndes. Ashton’s account of these items is quite accurate, but the omission of 
the publisher’s name from the Stat. Reg. entry obscures the connection between 
the entry and the 1595 First Day. U. T. Holmes, Jr., J. C. Lyons, and R. W. 
Linker, in their critical edition of The Works of Du Bartas (Chapel Hill, 1940), 
III, 538, assign the Stat. Reg. entry to Sylvester “probably” and list the 1595 
First Day as his. The editors are following W. R. Abbot’s MS dissertation, which 
I have not seen. 

This bibliographical footnote, cumbersome as it is, is limited to reference works 
on Du Bartas most likely to be consulted by the literary student if he goes beyond 
the Short-Title Catalogue. The 1595 First Day, naturally enough in the light of 
this record, is credited to Sylvester by writers not immediately concerned with 
the bibliography of the translations: e.g., M. P. Tilley, Mod. Lang. Notes, LIII 
(1938), 495, note; L. B. Campbell, “The Christian Muse,” Huntington Library 
Bulletin, No. 8 (1935), 52. Miss Campbell quotes the dedication of the First Day as 
Sylvester’s. 


31 have used a photostat of the Huntington copy (69204). 


‘King James used heptameter couplets (with the lines divided 4 and 3) in 
The Furies, and heroic couplets in The Vranie; William I'Isle, hexameter coup- 
lets; Hudson and Winter, heroic couplets. Most of Sylvester’s work is in heroic 
couplets, but he sometimes used couplets in other meters and simple stanzas: 
e.g., four-line stanzas in iambic pentameter, rhyming a b b a in The Triumph of 
Faith and with alternate rhyme in Urania. 
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pages of all his works which I have seen, including those printed 
before 1595." 

Such inferences, suggestive as they are, may be put aside for 
direct evidence. By coincidence, both the anonymous First Day 
and part of Sylvester’s Second Week (1598) are dedicated to An- 
thony Bacon, and the language of the two dedications makes it 
unmistakably clear that the anonymous translation is not by Syl- 
vester. The author of the 1595 translation of the First Day, in the 
dedication to Anthony Bacon, calls himself a “poore nameles coun- 
triman of yours” and describes his work as “‘vndertaken in the 
nonage of my studies, before I was professed.” Even with the solic- 
itation of his friends, he had refrained from publishing*® “bicause 
this most Christian Poet, and noble Frenchman Lord of Bartas, 
might haue been naturalized amongst vs, either by a generall act 
of a Poeticall Parliament: or haue obtained a kingly translator for 
his weeke (as he did for his Furies: )* or rather a diuine Sidney, a 
stately Spencer, or a sweet Daniell for an interpreter thereof.” He 
had heard that Sidney had left a translation® and he had therefore 
withheld his own version. He is so anxious that the work of the 
“Heroicall Spirits” whom he has named should not be prejudiced 
by his own efforts that he has published only part of what he has 
completed, and he is willing to withdraw that if he finds that better 
poets actually have the work in hand. As the anonymous author 
phrases it: 


. .. | would not haue my seelie daies worke to preiudice their Weeke, 
nor my moat to flutter in the presence of their bright beames: where- 
fore though my rash quill hath tooke a further flight into this trans- 
lation: yet haue I pinioned vp the rest of hir fethers, and suffred onely 
the first daies worke to passe abroad: till I may vnderstand whether 
any of those sweete recording Swans haue waded in the deriuation 
of these streames or no: which if it be true (as I rather wish it, then 
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5A Canticle of the Victorie Obteined by the French King (1590); The Triumph 
of Faith (1592); The Profit of Imprisonment (1594). In The Triumph Sylvester’s 
name is printed after each of three items of prefatory matter. 

®Not so Sylvester: the first two titles in note 5 are translations from Du Bartas. 

7Marginal note: “The king of Scots translated his Furies.” 


8Entered in Stat. Reg. 23 August 1588; listed by the authors enumerated in 
note 2. Aside from the entry and a few early allusions to this translation by 
Sidney, nothing is known about it. 
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enuie at it) I am content that my homely translation be cancelled: . . . 


The translator’s description of his poem as youthful work prob- 
ably explains the lapse of four years between entry in the Station- 
ers’ Registers and publication. That he had completed more than 
is published may be borne out by the variation in the title of the 
Stationers’ Registers entry of “his weeke or Seven Dayes woork” 
and the published title, The First Day. 

In 1598, Sylvester dedicated to Anthony Bacon, in language 
which makes it plain that this dedication is his first to Bacon, An 
Essaie of the Second Weeke:° 


. I haue not seldome wished by some acceptable endeuor to ap- 
proue my selfe vnto you, and to maintaine me in the same degree 
of your good opinion. But hitherto (according to the frowardnesse 
of mine vsuall fortunes) J haue bin frustrate of this desire also. Where- 
fore (till some happier opportunity minister me some higher occasi6) 
I haue aduentured (for humble tender of the loue and duty that I owe) 
to present you (as a small tast of my truant exercises) these fewe 
leaues, lately gathered in the incomparable garden of the all-admired, 
noble, learned, & diuine Salustius du Bartas. Which I haue the rather 
presumed, seeing first another plant out of the same delightfull plot, 
dedicated to your worthy selfe: and this [i.e., the present selection, 
“Babylon” | I thought more properly to appertaine to you: partly, be- 
cause (through glorious mention of your most honorable father) it 
beares already your name in the Originall: . . .*° 


°The third part of The Second Weeke or Childhood of the World (1598). 
The bibliographical description of this work also is confused. The Short-Title 
Catalogue records only the Huntington copy of The Second Weeke (1598), 
although earlier bibliographies record six parts which might belong to this 
translation by Sylvester. The Huntington copy (69244) is in three parts, each 
with a separate title page; but the register is continuous. The first part, “Eden,” 
is dedicated in prose and a sonnet to Essex; the second part, “The Deceipt,” is 
dedicated, again in prose and a sonnet, to Charles, Lord Mountjoy; the third 
part, called on the title page An Essaie of the Second Weeke and in the running 
title “The second booke of the second day of the second weeke,” is dedicated 
in prose to Anthony Bacon. This part is better known as “Babylon.” 


10[talicized in the original; here the italics are mine. In 1605, this prose dedi- 
cation is prefixed to “The Furies,” to which the reference to Anthony’s father, 
Nathaniel Bacon, one of four English authors mentioned by Du Bartas in 
“Babylon,” does not apply. Prefixed to “Babylon” (the “Second Essay” of 1598) 
is a sonnet to Anthony Bacon which begins: 
Your friendly censure of this first Essaie 

(My Second-Weekes mis-placed Babilon) 

My faint Endeuors hath so cheered on, 

That Sixe of them doe now behold the day. 
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The double statement that Sylvester had not yet dedicated any- 
thing to Bacon and that another portion of Du Bartas’ work had 
already been dedicated to Bacon is sufficient to eliminate the 1595 
First Day from the list of Sylvester’s works."* 

The anonymous translation is a creditable but not distinguished 
piece of work. In short passages the 1595 First Day is sometimes 
more effective than Sylvester’s translation, and occasional verses 
read more smoothly than corresponding verses by Sylvester; for 
example: 


Du Bartas: Car ce qui se fait bien, se fait peu vistement. 

Anonymous: And things well done are all done soone enough. 

Sylvester: ... and obserue by proofe 
That, What is well done, is done soone enough.” 


But Sylvester achieves greater unity of effect in the poem as a 
whole—that is, in the part called the First Day, on which alone 
comparison is possible. The anonymous translator is not always suc- 
cessful in controlling his rhyme royal; his work, in passages which 
I have compared with Sylvester’s version, seems to suffer from 
compression or expansion of content to meet the requirements of 
his stanza. A few of the better stanzas may serve to illustrate his 


style and, possibly, to assist in establishing the identity of the trans- 
lator. 


The world, is not immortall, though so vast, 

But subiect vnto rauenouse decay: 

The parts do languish, and the members wast: 
And, like the parts, the whole must weare away: 
To euery thing prefixed is a day: 

The daie calles death, still gaping to deuoure: 
And natures wheele is turned euery houre. . . . 


11In 1599, Sylvester dedicated to Bacon a translation of The Miracle of the 
Peace in Fraunce, [by Jean Du Nesme], listed in the Huntington Library Supple- 
ment to the STC (Huntington Library Bulletin, No. 4). The first lines are worth 
quoting to point the contrast in language between Sylvester’s first and second 
dedications to Anthony Bacon: 
Bound by your Bountie and mine owne desire, 
To tender still new tribute of my zeale .. . (Italics mine) 


12Du Bartas, Works (1938), Il, 210, line 438; First Day (1595), p. 24, stanza 3; 
Sylvester, Bartas, His Deuine Weekes (1605), p. 17. The anonymous translator 
quotes in the margin proverbs which may be in the edition of Du Bartas which 
he used: “Sat cito, si sat bene. Festina lente.” 
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The night which couers all, with wings of pytch, 
Doth hush the world, and lull it in a sleepe: 
Infusing silence, that no creatures quitch: 

But dronke with influence of slumber deepe, 

Both man and beast, do lay their limmes in sleepe. 
The nights refresh their wearie bones with ease, 
And make amends for the ’anguish of the daies. . . . 


Thou blendest states, and all distinction, 

Which day light varies in a sundrie guise: 

Thou equallest the king and cullion, 

The rich, and poore, the simple, and the wise, 

The iudge, and him that in dungeon lies: 

Master and slaue: foule maukyn and faire may: 
Daies candle out, the night maks all things gray. . . 


Onlie you children of the bookish maids, 

While all the world is ouercast with night, 

Trace out a path, by your celestiall trades, 

Whereby into the heauens you take your flight, 

And with your muse raise others to delight. 
But the eu’ning chime hath rong daies latest houre, 
The light shut in, the daies begins to loure: . . .*° 


Despite the temptation to see in these and other stanzas re- 
semblances to the work of known poets of the 1590’s, such clues as 
suggest themselves to me are too slight to merit more than brief 
discussion.* Although the dedication indicates no close relation- 
ship to Anthony Bacon, a search of his papers for a reference to 
the translator might be fruitful. The poem signed “Io. Ho.” is in 
the position of a commendatory verse, but it concentrates to such 
a degree on the praise of the subject rather than of the translation 
that it may well be another poem by “the translator to the author.” 

18The stanzas are from pages 19, 27, and 28. The indentation of the last two 
lines of the last stanza quoted points to one of the problems the translator en- 


countered in his use of rhyme royal; that is, harmonizing the stanza form with the 
divisions in thought in the original. 


14] have not attempted a detailed comparison of the First Day with the orig- 
inal or with Sylvester’s translation, and I have made only a cursory attempt to 
identify the author. Because of the rarity of the 1595 First Day I have extended 
this note to quote a few stanzas and indicate one or two possible approaches to 
the question of authorship. 
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On the basis of quotations in England’s Parnassus (1600), the edi- 
tors of the collected works of Du Bartas list Lodge and Peele 
among the translators;'* but I have not found anything to link 
either Lodge or Peele with the 1595 First Day. 

The result of this study is to remove Sylvester’s name from the 
1595 translation and to add to the already impressive list of trans- 
lators of Du Bartas before 1600 the anonymous author of the 
First Day, who published a portion of his stanzaic version of the 
First Week and then quietly yielded the stage, not to a “divine Sid- 
ney, a stately Spenser, or a sweet Daniel,” but to Joshua Sylvester. 


Ernest A. STRATHMANN 


15Works (1940), Ill, 538. The editors summarize W. R. Abbot’s MS disserta- 
tion. Thomas Lodge’s translation of the commentary by Simon Goulart on the 
Divine Weeks of Du Bartas was published in 1621. In the prefatory matter written 
by Lodge there is no reference to a translation of the poem by himself. 





Richard Verstegen and the Amorum Emblemata 


of Otho van Veen 


O' THE original edition of Otho van Veen’s Amatory Emblems 
there are three issues: 


(1) Amorvm | Emblemata, | Figvris AEneis Incisa | Stvdio Otho- 
nis Vaenl | Batavo-Lvgdvnensis. | [Device of Cupid’s bow and 
arrow and torch, with the motto: “Omnia Vincit Amor” ] | Antver- 
piae, | Venalia apud Auctorem. | M. DC. IIX. 


(2) Same title and device. The imprint is: Antverpiae, | Venalia 
apud Auctorem, | Prostant apud Hieronymum Verdussen. | M. DC. 
IIX. 


(3) Between the Latin title and the device come the words: Em- 
blemes of Loue. | with verses in Latin, English, and Italian. Same 
imprint as No. 1. 


All three issues contain the same series of copperplates: a pre- 
liminary rectangular design of Cupid driving Venus in a chariot 
drawn by doves, with devotees and victims of Love, human and 
animal, in a semicircle beneath them; and 124 oval designs illus- 
trating the experiences and power of Cupid. Only one of these 
engravings (the first of the oval series) is signed: “C. Boel fecit”; 
but the style and technique are homogeneous throughout and there 
is every reason to suppose that Boel was the engraver who trans- 
ferred all Van Veen’s designs to copper. Cornelis Boel had English 
connections and engraved various English title pages, chief among 
them that of the King James Bible of 1611,’ which is signed “C. 
Boel fecit in Richmont.” 

Nos. 1 and 2 open with an unsigned dedicatory epistle in 


1Reproduced in A. F. Johnson, Catalogue of Engraved and Etched English Title- 
Pages (1934), Boel, No.1. Boel engraved a portrait of Henry, Prince of Wales, 
which was later altered into a portrait of Charles I. See Sir Sidney Colvin, Early 
Engraving and Engravers in England (1905), p. 114. 
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Latin, addressed to Guilielmus Bavorus, Lord of Holinchoven. In 
it Van Veen states that the designs were conceived and drawn in 
his youth and though they are scarcely congruous to his present 
age, he has had them incised on copper and now publishes them for 
purposes of recreation. 

In No. 1 this dedication is followed by five commendatory poems 
in Latin, by Hugo Grotius, Daniel Heinsius, and Philippus Rube- 
nius (all scholars of renown), and Michael vander Hagen and 
Matthias Corbinot (of whom I know nothing). After these pieces 
comes a verse-tribute in Flemish by Cornelis Boel. Following the 
engraving of the Triumph of Love comes a poetical address of 
Cupid to young people, in Flemish (“Cupido tot de Ieught”) and 
French (“Cupidon a la Ieunesse”), printed in parallel columns. 
This item is followed by Flemish and French sonnets in which is 
developed the familiar analogy of the Four Seasons and the Four 
Ages of the Life of Man. This book, it is declared, is not for chil- 
dren or for men of mature years or for the aged, but for youth. 
Each of the amatory emblems is accompanied by a page of text 
(the engravings on the rectos, the texts on the preceding versos). 
There is a pithy Latin motto (anonymous or with the author’s 
name); then four or more Latin verses or (rarely) a passage of 
Latin prose; then a Flemish mot and a Flemish quatrain rhyming 
a b b a; then a French mot and a French quatrain with the same 
rhyme scheme. In the cases of plates 2, 3, 4, and 5, however, Eng- 
lish and Italian mots and quatrains take the place of the Flemish 
and French. This curious substitution never occurs thereafter. 

In No. 2 the verse-tributes by Grotius, Heinsius, and Rubenius 
remain. The Latin poems by Michael vander Hagen and Matthias 
Corbinot and the Flemish poem by Boel have disappeared. There 
is a long tribute in Latin verse by Maximilianus Vrientius, the 
epigrammatist, and a commendatory poem in Italian by Petro 
Benedetti, whose tragicomedy I] Magico legato had been published 
in Antwerp in 1607. In this issue the address by Cupid, the sonnets 
on the Four Ages, and the quatrains accompanying the emblems 
are in Italian and French. The Latin texts remain unchanged. 

No. 3 substitutes for the Latin dedication to the Lord of Holin- 
choven a dedication “To the most honorable, and woorthie broth- 
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ers, William Earle of Penbroke, and Philip Earle of Mountgomerie, 
patrons of learning and chevalrie.” It runs as follows: 


So it is [,] moste honorable, that fame flying over the seas, out of your 
British Ile; hath left [read “weft,” i.e., “wafted”] unto our spatious 
continent the reporte of your honors woorthynesse: and therefore in 
my self a desyre to do your honors such service as might bee worthie 
your esteem. But seeing no occasion hath concurred whereby I might 
have bin so fortunate as by you to bee comaunded, I have presumed to 
make demonstration of my redynesse thereunto, by dedicating unto 
your honors (for your recreation) these my invented emblemes of that 
subject, that subjecteth princes no lesse then subjects. Vouchsafe [,] 
my Lordes [,] to bee honored from these forreyn partes by a stranger, 
who to serve your honors in the best partes he hath, will make him- 
self no stranger. 

Thus in all dutifull respect I kisse your honors handes from Ant- 
werp this .20. of August. 1608. 


Otho Vaenius. 


Again there are changes in the introductory series of verse- 
tributes, which now consists of the Latin poems by Grotius, Hein- 
sius, and Vrientius, the Italian poem by Benedetti, and an English 
poem in four iambic hexameter quatrains, headed “In comenda- 
tion of the adorned author with manie rare partes. M. Otho 


Venius.” These lines are signed “R. V.” Drawing an analogy from 
the range of themes sung by Orpheus, the writer declares: 


So Venius for repose from learned labors donne, 
In Horace woorthie theames and sage philosophie, 
In subiect of delight another praise hath wonne, 
By shewing heer of loue each perfect propertie. 


And in this and the rest his manie woorthie partes, 
Himself sufficiently hath to the world approoued, 
Which yeilds more cause of loue to all those goodly artes, 
And makes himself for them the more to be beloued. 


The “learned labors donne in Horace woorthie theames” are, of 
course, Van Veen’s famous Horatian emblems which were not 
published till 1612; but the staternent that the amatory emblems 
were fashioned as a recreation from a more philosophic task does 
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not agree with Van Veen’s own assertion that they had been con- 
ceived and drawn in his youth. 

In this issue, No. 3, the poems accompanying the engravings 
are in English and Italian. The prologue address is entitled “Cupids 
epistle to the yonger sorte.” Here and in the sonnet and in the 
quatrains the lines are in iambic hexameter. The English is quite 
idiomatic and some of the quatrains are notably well turned, with- 
out the turgidity so frequently characteristic of epigrams of the 
period, simple and lucid, and occasionally lovely in phrasing and 
cadences. 

The Flemish, French, Italian, and English poems paraphrase each 
other more or less closely. It is impossible to determine indubitably 
in which of the four languages the poems were originally com- 
posed, but a priori it seems likely that the Flemish versions are the 
original. There is no indication of their authorship. It is reasonable 
to suppose that they are by Van Veen himself. If, like most Flem- 
ings, he was bilingual, he may have been the author of the French 
versions. He had lived for seven years in Italy and may have com- 
posed the Italian versions, possibly with assistance from Benedetti, 
to whom Van Veen later acknowledged his indebtedness for aid 
with the Italian verses in the Horatian emblems. Unfortunately 
there is no similar expression of obligation in the Amorum Emble- 
mata. It is impossible to believe that Van Veen wrote, or could have 
written, the English poems. There is no evidence that he had ever 
been in England; in the dedication to the Earls of Pembroke and 
Montgomery he describes himself as a stranger to that country. 
English was not a language widely known upon the continent of 
Europe and it is highly unlikely that Van Veen had sufficient mas- 
tery of it to turn out these idiomatic verses. 

I suggest that the “R. V.” who wrote the preliminary verse- 
tribute in English was responsible for the English dedication and 
also wrote the “Cupids epistle,” the sonnet, and the 124 English 
quatrains—616 lines, in all, of English verse. Who was this “R. V.”? 
The obvious answer is: Richard Verstegen. But in order to estab- 
lish for him a claim to be remembered as one of the most important 
writers of English emblem-verse it is necessary to note certain 
aspects of his career and certain characteristics of his other writings. 
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Richard Verstegen (born Richard Rowlands) had been a Roman 
Catholic exile upon the continent since about 1577, with head- 
quarters in Antwerp. There he set up a printing-press, published 
a few books, associated with artists and engravers, and seems to 
have done some engraving himself, though no impressions signed 
by him appear to exist. He engaged in Roman Catholic propaganda, 
and long before the time with which we are concerned his Thea- 
trum Crudelitatum Haereticorum Nostri Temporis (Antwerp, 
Adrian Hubert, 1587) had got him into difficulties with the Eng- 
lish ambassador in Paris. The horrible scenes of martyrdom in this 
book, which resemble and are contemporary with the murals in 
San Stefano Rotondo in Rome, are unsigned; if they are by Ver- 
stegen, it is evident that he had attained a considerable degree of 
technical skill on copperplate. The strength of his religious con- 
victions did not, however, quench Verstegen’s patriotism; he 
never severed his relations with the country of his birth; and in 
the Epistle prefixed to his best known work, The Restitution of 
Decayed Intelligence, he affirms “the greatnes of my loue vnto my 
most noble nation; moste deer vnto mee of any natio in the world.” 
The poem entitled England’s Joy (1601? ), celebrating Lord Mount- 
joy’s victory over the Irish rebels, is further testimony to his pa- 
triotism. Verstegen’s authorship of this piece has been questioned, 
but it bears the initials “R.V.” twice and is generally accepted as his. 
If authentic, the fact that it was printed in England is an indica- 
tion that he was in close touch with the book trade at home.? A 
further indication of this may be observed in the imprint of the 
Restitution: “Printed at Antvverp by Robert Bruney. 1605. And 


2The poem has no separate title page and no imprint and begins immediately 
under the title. The opening page has a border the side and bottom of which are 
those in McKerrow and Ferguson, Title-Page Borders, No. 182, except that the 
factota which in No. 182 are empty contain, in England’s Joy, an inscription, 
“Praise faithfully and Never Cease”; and the initials “R” and “I” in the mid- 
verticals of No. 182 have been changed to “R” and “V.” The top border of this 
opening page is from McKerrow and Ferguson, No. 178. On the verso of the first 
leaf is a cut of a horse and rider leaping into a pit. This cut has the borders, top 
and bottom, of McKerrow and Ferguson, No. 187, and the side-pieces are variants 
not recorded in that work. On the basic pattern see Title-Page Borders, note on 
No. 174. I have gone into these details because the employment of borders much 
used by English printers shows that England’s Joy was printed in England, not 
imported from Antwerp. 
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to be sold at London in Paules-Churchyeard, by Iohn Norton and 
Iohn Bill.” It may well have been through Verstegen that arrange- 
ments were made for the importation of the Amorum Emblemata 
with the English text into England, for it was naturally prepared 
for the English market. 

The Odes in Imitation of the Seaven Penitential Psalmes, With 
Sundry other Poemes and ditties tending to devotion and pietie 
(1601) show Verstegen in the roles of translator and paraphraser. 
Other pieces in the same collection show how congenial to his mind 
are the methods of the emblematists. The series of poems on the 
“Fifteen Mysteries of the Rosarie,” being interpretations of scenes 
and episodes, are faintly analagous to the verses which accompany 
the designs in emblem-books. The parallel is much closer in the 
series of “Epithets of our Blessed Lady” with their mot-like titles, 
“Porta Coeli,” “Stella Maris,” “Lilium inter Spinas,” and so forth. 
The piece entitled “A Resemblance of Martyrs” is really a “naked 
emblem”—that is, an emblematic poem without any accompany- 
ing design, the design being left to the reader’s imagination. The 
theme is that, as from the meeting of flint with steel comes the 
spark, so from the meeting of “resolved minds” with “bitter 
paynes” comes the “fire of sacred love.” Likewise emblematic are 
seven sonnets entitled “Visions of the worlds instabilitie.” These 
have an obvious affinity to Du Bellay, Spenser, and The Theatre 
for Voluptuous Worldings. In a dream the poet sees “a spatious 
Theatre . . . All hang’d with black to act some tragedie.” From 
somewhat cryptic symbols—a holly-bush, two pillars of a house, a 
hawk, nightingales, a giant, and “a monster all compact of bones”— 
the general lesson is drawn of retribution and the mutability of 
all things. 

In Verstegen’s next publication we see him again in the role of 
translator. This is: A Dialogue of Dying Wel. First written in the 
Italian tongue, by the Reverend father Don Peeter of Luca... 
Translated first into French, and now into English . . . Imprinted 
at Antwerp by A. C. (1603). A prefatory letter is signed “R. V.” 
and there seems to be no doubt that Verstegen made the transla- 
tion. On the title page is an exquisite little oval copperplate of the 
familiar emblem of wheat growing from a skull; it is unsigned and 
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may have been engraved by Verstegen. The text of the treatise 
shows that he was attracted to allegory. A young Merchant on a 
journey through a wilderness meets an Eremite. The opening nar- 
rative modulates promptly into a monologue by the Eremite on 
the proper preparation for death, in health, in sickness, and in 
extremis. At the close the Merchant disposes of all his worldly 
goods and enters the religious life where he remains till his death. 

The Restitution of Decayed Intelligence, though of importance 
in the history of English antiquarianism, contains little to support 
our present argument. In some introductory “Verses of the Au- 
thors concerning this his vvoork” we may remark that his imagina- 
tion is moving in the world of emblems and symbols, for he ex- 
presses the desire to fashion the hourglass of Time into a mirror 
in order to restore the memory of former things that have passed 
away. The verbal image in this conceit is close to the visual image 
in engravings in which Time is associated with a looking glass. 
Again, Verstegen’s interpretation of the attributes of the gods of 
the ancient Saxons, with the accompanying little copperplates, 
employs such ingenious and farfetched guesswork as had been 
expended by the continental followers of “Horus Apollo” upon 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics. The connection between antiquarian- 
ism of this kind and the inventions of the emblematists is of 
course recognized. 

That the English verse-tribute prefixed to the Amatory Emblems 
and signed “R. V.” is by Verstegen admits, it seems to me, of no 
doubt whatsoever, since it would stretch coincidence intolerably 
to postulate a second English verse-writer with the same initials, 
living at the same time in Antwerp, and having connections with 
artists, engravers, and the book trade. In view of the connection 
thus established with Van Veen, and in view, further, of other 
evidence of Verstegen’s talents as translator and paraphraser and 
of his sympathy with the methods-and style of the emblematists, 
the suggestion (first made in Downes’ Manual) seems warranted 
that he wrote the English verse in the Amorum Emblemata. To 
admit this claim is to give him a place beside Whitney, Peacham, 
Wither, Quarles, and the rest of the small company of English 


emblematists. The quatrains in question are no more unoriginal 
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than most English emblem-verse, and in style they are not seldom 
a good deal above the average in that kind. Take, for example, the 
lines which interpret the fine design of Love casting the shadow 
of Envy: 


The more the Sunne shines cleer the darker shadows bee, 
The more love doth appear the more is envy seen, 

For envy hath of love the shadow ever been, 

And love securest lyes within dark secresie. 


Again, the quatrain attached to the emblem of Love growing 
stronger in distress ends with the beautifully cadenced line: 


And makes each adverse chance a witness of his love. 


To recall to notice this small collection of quaint, sweet English 
verse is “a restitution of decayed intelligence” such as Verstegen 
himself would have been happy to make.’ 


SAMUEL C. CHEW 


8Van Veen’s Amoris Divini Emblemata (1615), in which the old designs are 
given a new and religious interpretation (profano amore being turned to sacro), 
has a connection with Father Hugo’s Pia Desideria and consequently with Francis 
Quarles; but the poems are in Flemish, French, and Spanish; no edition, so far 
as I know, was prepared for the English market, and though the transmutation 
of the themes would certainly have appealed to Verstegen’s religious sensibility 
(he was still living in Antwerp in 1615), there is no evidence that he had any 
part in this later work. 





Lieber’s Contribution to the International 


Copyright Movement 


per of an international copyright was a grave obstacle to aspiring 
nineteenth-century authors. It enabled publishing houses to 
glut the market with cheap, pirated editions of well-known British 
works, upon which the publishers paid no royalties other than an 
occasional pittance for advance sheets. Since Congress adamantly 
refused to authorize reciprocal arrangements with Great Britain, 
the copyright laws gave American writers no protection against 
the severe competition of this booty. 

As early as 1836, injured English publishers joined with authors 
of both nations to protest the existing anarchic state. Frederick 
Saunders, son of a British publisher, presented petitions to Congress 
the following year, signed by a long array of distinguished authors. 
His agitation stirred much discussion in newspapers and magazines; 
American writers quickly took up the movement, but Congress 
heeded the more powerful publishers and refrained from action.’ 

After Saunders’ initial effort had failed, Professor Francis Lieber 
of South Carolina College, an able young German-American polit- 


1Although there is no adequate general study of the early movement, three 
excellent articles on special phases have appeared: A. L. Bader, “Frederick Saun- 
ders and the Early History of the International Copyright Movement in Amer- 
ica,’ The Library Quarterly, VIII (1938), 25-39, stresses Saunders’ role, and fol- 
lows the arguments in periodicals; James A. Rawley, “An Early History of the 
International Copyright Movement,” ibid., XI (1941), 200-206, contains Saunders’ 
original account of the early efforts; and L. H. Houtchens, “Charles Dickens 
and International Copyright,” American Literature, XIII (1941), 18-28, evaluates 
Dickens’ activities and the counter-influence of the “mammoth papers.” For 
British aspects of the movement, see Bader, “Captain Marryat and the American 
Pirates,” Library, XVI (1935), 327-36. Earlier studies include Thorvald Solberg, 
Copyright in Congress 1789-1904 (Copyright Office Bulletin No. 8; Washington, 
1905) which catalogues petitions and congressional activities, Solberg, International 
Copyright in the Congress of the United States 1837-1886 (Boston, 1886), a reprint 
from the Library Journal summarizing congressional debates; R. R. Bowker, Copy- 
right; Its Law and Its Literature (New York, 1886), contains an invaluable sixty- 
page bibliography compiled by Solberg. For discussions of the functioning of the 
piracy system, see Merle Curti, The Growth of American Thought (New York, 
1943), pp. 218, 419, Houtchens, op. cit., pp. 22-27; F. L. Mott, A History of 
American Magazines, 1741-1850 (Cambridge, 1938), pp. 358-63. 
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ical theorist, did much to revive and sustain American agitation.” 
In 1839, after Henry Clay, largely at the instigation of Saunders, 
had three times unsuccessfully presented an international copy- 
right bill in the Senate, Lieber pressed him to continue his efforts. 
Despite his discouraging experiences, Clay still favored interna- 
tional copyright, and with reason, since he could number a re- 
markably high percentage of America’s writers among his Whig 
supporters. Still Clay had no reason to fight overstrenuously, since 
he must think too of the publishers who strongly supported his 
protectionism, including as it did a high tariff on imported books.’ 

“The alterations you suggest in the Copy right law are proper 
and just,” Clay admitted. 


The difficulties which have been encountered, and will continue to 
be encountered, in the passage of a liberal Copy Right law proceed 
from the trade, especially the large book printers in the large Cities. 
It is very active, and brings forward highly exaggerated statements 
both of the extent of Capital employed and the ruin that would be 
inflicted by the proposed provision for Foreign authors. These state- 
ments exercise great influence on members of Congress, many of whom 
will not enquire into the truth of them. These are the difficulties to 


be overcome; and they can only be subdued by enlightening public 
opinion, or causing it to flow in a correct channel. To this end, peti- 
tions numerously signed, the agency of the press and all other prac- 
ticable demonstrations would be highly useful. And if a Committee 
of authors, well informed, sensible and judicious men could be got to 


*Lieber’s activities in the early international copyright movement have received 
little attention, though Saunders mentioned him in his reminiscence (Rawley, op. 
cit., p. 205) and Solberg, International Copyright, p. 9, declared that a second 
wave of agitation was set in motion in 1840 when Lieber published his pamphlet. 
Biographies and lengthy evaluations of Lieber include Life and Letters of Francis 
Lieber, ed. T. S. Perry (Boston, 1882); L. R. Harley, Francis Lieber: His Life and 
Political Economy (New York, 1899); C. S. Phinney, Francis Lieber’s Influence 
on American Thought and Some of His Unpublished Letters (Philadelphia, 1918) ; 
and Joseph Dorfman and R. G. Tugwell, “Francis Lieber: German Scholar in 
America,” Columbia University Quarterly, XXX (1938), 159-90, 267-93. 


8Solberg, Copyright in Congress 1789-1904, pp. 33-34; Clay to Lieber, June 19, 
1839, Lieber papers, Huntington Library. Unless otherwise stated, all Lieber papers 
cited are in the Huntington Library. The writer wishes to acknowledge his appre- 
ciation and indebtedness to the officials of the Library for granting him access to 
the materials upon which this paper is largely based. 
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attend Congress to answer and remove objections, before Committees 
of that body, I think it would be attended with the best effect.‘ 


Lieber tried to put into effect Clay’s suggestions. Feeling that 
his own name lacked sufficient weight, he urged William Hickling 
Prescott to participate in the agitation. The half-blind historian, 
hard at work on his Conquest of Peru, admitted his interest but 
confessed himself “a dull hand in action” and suggested Washing- 
ton Irving as the proper leader. Subsequently Prescott plucked 
up his courage and solicited aid from Irving, but the New York 
writer excused himself from taking a lead on the grounds of his 
habitual procrastination. Next Prescott urged the project upon 
Daniel Webster. Webster promised to support the bill if it were 
introduced in Congress, but warned Prescott frankly, as Clay had 
Lieber, that the publishers would doubtless succeed in blocking 
passage.° 

Clay continued to take a pessimistic view, and a few days before 
introducing his bill for the fourth time, wrote Lieber he feared 
the prospects continued bad. Lieber did not despair so easily, for 
he counted heavily upon the support of the South Carolina Whig 
senator, William C. Preston, who was a gifted and persuasive 
orator. Senator Preston, who had taken a neutral stand on the bill 
when Clay first introduced it, had since become a strong advocate, 
possibly through the influence of Lieber. He encouraged the 
scholar by predicting that while international copyright would not 
pass that session it would “be put in train for final success.” 

Lieber determined to give impetus to the measure through his 
favorite weapon, a pamphlet. In March, 1840, he addressed to 
Senator Preston a long essay on international copyright in which 
he elaborated the theory of property in literature. Man created 
property through personal and individual activity, and this prop- 


4Clay to Lieber, June 19, 1839, Lieber papers. 
5Prescott to Lieber, Nov. 26, 1839, Feb. 10, 1840, Lieber papers. 


6Clay wrote Lieber, Dec. 28, 1839, “I am afraid that the prospect is bad for 
the passage of an International copy right law. The last two Committees to which 
it was referred were adverse to it; and the activity of some of the large publishers 
has been such as to make strong impressions against it on the minds of many 
Senators.” Preston to Lieber, Mar. 1, 1840, Lieber papers. 
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erty right appeared nowhere more clearly than in a literary pro- 
duction. “If there exists any species of property not made by 
government, but existing by spontaneous right, and which requires 
only to be acknowledged by way of protection on the part of 
government, it is literary property; if there is any property which 
does not trench upon the rights of others, and exists without any 
sacrifice of theirs . . . it is literary property.” At first copyright did 
not exist since thevalan were few and the privilege would be with- 
out value. Therefore it did lack the sanction of antiquity. Also 
it was vague, since it was of value chiefly through multiplication 
of the work and could be more easily infringed than almost any 
other right of property. These were the more reason for its strict 
legal enforcement. Scathingly the scholar tore to pieces the argu- 
ments which would defend literary piracy. Resorting to history, 
contemporary incident, and analogy, he pointed out the ethical 
and theoretical desirability of international copyright and the prac- 
tical necessity to protect American authors.’ 

The professor sent the manuscript and accompanying notes for 
Preston to use in the Senate debates. Preston praised Lieber’s essay, 
which he said had at first strengthened his views that international 
copyright was an inherent right, but admitted that subsequently 
he had been “greatly shaken in this conclusion” by reading an 
article by a French lawyer in the American Jurist. The French 
writer, Charles Renouard, contended that an author had a right 
to receive from society a just recompense for his services, but the 
right could come only from positive, not natural, law. Preston 
confessed himself staggered by Renouard’s arguments, though he 
still clearly agreed to the propriety of the proposed bill.* 

As Lieber requested, Senator Preston forwarded the manuscript 
to the New York Review. From there it bounced to Prescott, who 
good-naturedly tried to peddle it among the publishing houses of 
Boston. Each of six publishers refused it, unless Lieber would pay 

Lieber, On International Copyright, in a Letter to the Hon. William C. Preston 


(New York, 1840), reprinted in Lieber, Miscellaneous Writings (Philadelphia, 
1881) II, 329-67. Cf. annotated copy, Lieber papers. 


8Preston to Lieber, Apr. 30, 1840, Lieber papers. A. C. Renouard, “Theory of 
the Rights of Authors,” and L. S. Cushing, “Analysis of Kant’s Doctrine of the 
Rights of Authors,” American Jurist and Law Magazine, XXII (1839), 39-92. 
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the expenses. “You have probably heard in your Patmos,” Prescott 
reminded the professor, “that the times are bad, so bad with the 
book mongering gentry, that, if Walter Scott should rise from the 
dead, and indite another romance . . . he would hardly find a 
publisher here.” 

Finally Lieber published the pamphlet at his own expense through 
the New York firm of Wiley and Putnam. Since he avowed that he 
printed the pamphlet “sincerely for the possible good of my coun- 
try,” he hoped that the investment would bring him a little 
acknowledgment. It did bring Lieber a “little acknowledgment,” 
but came too late to affect Congress, where the Senate on July 17, 
1840, had ordered Clay’s bill laid on the table. From New Orleans 
to Boston to Berlin, the pamphlet created comment and helped 
revive waning interest in international copyright. Most of the com- 
ments were quite favorable, though the Boston Courier, candidly 
admitting it opposed international copyright, quoted lengthily 
from the introduction solely because it liked Lieber’s sound ideas 
on property.” 

While the pamphlet led George Wharton to use Lieber’s title 
as the springboard for a discussion of international copyright in 
the North American Review, Wharton did not once refer either 
directly or indirectly to Lieber’s ideas. On the other hand, Henry 
Wheaton, the great writer on international law, who was American 
minister to Prussia, told a student of Lieber’s that he thought the 
essay completely settled the matter. Later Wheaton commented 
to Lieber that, having himself suffered from literary piracy, he 
strongly favored the movement.” 

Peppery Beverly Tucker of William and Mary College gave the 
treatise his warmest blessing. Tucker roundly cursed not only 
piratical bookmongers, but “editors” as well, who attempted “to 
monopolize theft by adding half a dozen ill-considered notes to a 
foreign work,” so that they could obtain an American copyright. 

®Preston to Lieber, Apr. 30, 1840, Prescott to Lieber, Apr. 13, 1840, Lieber papers. 


10Lieber to Sumner, Aug. 10, 1840. Solberg, Copyright in Congress, pp. 34-35; 
“Lieber on International Copyright,” Boston Courier, Aug. 6, 1840. 


11[George Wharton], “Literary Property,” North American Review, LII (1841), 
385-404; W. C. Moragné to Lieber, Aug. 25, 1841, Wheaton to Lieber, Jan. 25, 
1843, Lieber papers. 
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Tucker promised to give a copy of the pamphlet to President John 
Tyler, an old boyhood friend, and discuss it with him over a 
friendly bottle of wine. Apparently Tucker won Tyler’s aid, for 
in April, 1842, the President sent to the House of Representatives 
a copy of the correspondence with Great Britain concerning in- 
ternational copyright.” 

While the pamphlet provoked much comment in newspapers 
and magazines, Lieber felt discouraged. He received a letter which 
underscored the futility of his campaign. A student at Davidson 
College in North Carolina who was going to participate in a lit- 
erary society debate on international copyright requested informa- 
tion from him—on the negative. Lieber several months earlier had 
lamented somewhat unjustly that he was almost alone in his open 
agitation: “It cannot be denied that men like Prescott, Sparks &c 
do not do their duty. There is a Benjamin writing all the time 
outrageously against it; Peter Parleys and other fools or pirates 
hold meetings and vote their plunder righteous, and not a voice 
of the prominent is heard.”** 

To Lieber’s subsequent delight, Congress did indeed hear the 
voices of the prominent when early in 1842 Charles Dickens pre- 
sented petitions signed by an impressive array of American authors. 
Senator Preston reported that his colleagues manifested a much 
warmer interest, and Caleb Cushing told Lieber nearly a year later 
that the movement was gaining ground. Nothing came of it, but 
Lieber continued his efforts. In 1843 he joined an international 
copyright association and prepared a petition for American book- 
sellers to send Congress. Again in 1848 he co-operated when John 
Jay petitioned Congress, but for decades the vigilant publishers 
prevented the international copyright bills from even coming 
to a vote.** 

12Tucker to Lieber, June 20, 1841, Lieber papers; A Compilation of the Mes- 


sages and Papers of the Presidents 1789-1897, ed. J. D. Richardson (Washington, 
1899), IV, 150. 

18W. T. Caston to Lieber, Oct. 7, 1842, Lieber to Hillard, Nov. 12, 1841, Lieber 
papers. For periodical reviews of Lieber’s pamphlet, see Allgemeine Press-Zeitung, 
Il (April 9, 1841), 238-39; American Jurist, XXIV (1840), 246-48; North American 
Review, LI (1840), 513-15; Revue étrangére de législation et d’économie politique, 
Vill (1841), 170; Southern Quarterly Review, 1 (1842), 252-58. 

14Lieber to Hillard or Sumner, Apr. 17, 1842; Cushing to Lieber, Jan. 1, 1843; 
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Throughout his lifetime, Lieber sustained his interest, and toward 
its close presented the same arguments he had used in 1840 before 
a new group of men, the members of the newly-formed Interna- 
tional Copyright Association. This was in 1868, and some of these 
men after a drawn-out struggle were to see passage of the long 
desired measure, the Chace Act of 1891." 


FRANK FREIDEL 





Lieber to Matilda Lieber, Sept. 14, 1843; Jay to Lieber, May 11, 1848; A. D. Sims 
to Lieber, May 25, 1848, Lieber papers. Lieber to [?], Sept. 26, 1843, Lieber papers, 
Johns Hopkins University. 


15]nternational Copyright. Meeting of Authors and Publishers, at the Rooms of 
the New York Historical Society, April 9, 1868, and Organization of the Interna- 
tional Copyright Association (New York, 1868), pp. 20-24. 





Notes on Acquisitions 


Mexican Inquisition Records 


Few acquisitions of recent years have been so outstanding as the 
collection of original Mexican Inquisition records at present de- 
posited in the trust of the Library and later to be given by Mr. 
Walter Douglas, the prominent mining engineer and a member of 
the Friends of the Huntington Library. 

Mr. Douglas, a mature judge in these matters, has been assembling 
this collection for many years, but acquired the bulk of it in Mex- 
ico City in 1909. These documents once formed part of the secret 
archives of the Holy Office of the Inquisition. Although a good 
many of the records were destroyed when that institution was 
finally suppressed in the early part of the nineteenth century, others 
found their way into private libraries, where they remained zeal- 
ously guarded for many years. 

The collection consists of 46 volumes, most of which are bound 
in vellum, and contains approximately 55 procesos or trials—dated 
from 1585 to 1795—besides several related documents and rare 
printed items extending from 1525 to 1824. The original docu- 
ments in these volumes bear the signatures of the inquisitors, minor 
officials, and other persons who participated in the trials, all papers 
relating to each case being bound together. 

Although the Holy Office of the Inquisition was not formally 
established as an independent institution in New Spain until No- 
vember 4, 1571, two of the volumes, one containing an “Index of 
Inquisition Prisoners,” and another a chronological “List of Inqui- 
sition Trials,” have entries dated as early as 1525, at which time 
offenders were tried before the bishops and archbishops of the 
Catholic Church. The Office, as instituted in 1571, functioned in- 
dependently of all ecclesiastical and civil authority. 

The documents which integrate the procesos exemplify the usual 
order of procedure: denunciation, order of arrest (followed by 
confiscation of property), admonitions, indictment, taking of testi- 
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mony (in some cases the testimony of the accused was exacted 
under torture), presentation of evidence, and final sentence. They 
represent well the common causes of arrest: apostasy, heresy, blas- 
phemy, violation of ecclesiastical vows, observance of the Mosaic 
Laws, witchcraft, bigamy, adultery, and soliciting—the common- 
est, according to these records, being soliciting and Judaism. The 
Holy Office also investigated the genealogy of individuals who 
aspired to positions of trust in the Government and Church to 
establish whether their blood was free from Jewish or other “taints.” 
There are several of the latter investigations recorded in the volumes. 

In 1932 Mr. W. E. Stuart Menteth, of London, England, pre- 
sented to the Library a collection of similar material, consisting of 
38 procesos and some miscellaneous documents. With the excep- 
tion of the Archivo General y Publico de la Nacion and the Museo 
Nacional in Mexico City the Library has today probably the largest 
collection of original Mexican Inquisition records extant. 

The researcher should be able to find in these records a rich field 
for the study of the Inquisition in Mexico, its aims, practices, 
abuses, and consequences, as well as much incidental information 
about the manners and customs of the period. 

H. N. 


Archives of the Indies (Selected Californiana) 


ANOTHER Significant acquisition is a collection of photostats of 
manuscripts relating to California in the Archives of the Indies at 
Seville, Spain, presented by the well-known educator, Mr. John 
Dutton Wright, of New York. Interest in the history of the West 
Coast led Mr. Wright to acquire them after a visit to Seville in 1925. 

The collection consists of some 300 items totalling approximately 
2,300 pages of manuscript, valuable for California history from 
1596 to 1776. There are the accounts of Vizcaino’s two voyages 
of exploration along the western coast—in 1596 to Baja California 
and in 1602 as far north as Cape Mendocino; the incident of the 
discovery of silver in Arizona in 1736 which led to a northwest- 
ward extension of the Spanish conquest; the diaries of members of 
the different expeditions which initiated the occupation and settle- 
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ment of Alta California; the establishment and administration of the 
missions, etc. The material for the period 1763-1776 dovetails with 
the Library’s manuscripts of the Visitador General of New Spain, 
Don José de Galvez, Marqués de la Sonora, a collection acquired by 
the Library in 1925 and consisting of correspondence, reports, or- 
ders, and miscellaneous documents relative to California and Mexico. 


H.N. 


Armorial Tapestry 


AN armorial Brussels Renaissance Tapestry of the seventeenth cen- 
tury was purchased jointly by the Trustees and the Friends in July, 
1944, as part of the furnishings for the Jacobean room. The central 
area is occupied by armorial bearings crested by a plumed helmet 
and set in a landscape with a hunting scene. In the four corners 
of the wide border are symbolic female figures of the elements, 
Air, Fire, Earth, and Water; in the spaces between are the birds, 
animals and vegetation of the earth, and the fish of the sea. The 
tapestry is closely woven and measures 9 by 7'% feet; it bears a 
Brussels mark, possibly that of a member of the Pannemaker family. 


M. B. 
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